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The Two Realms and the 
‘Separation of Church and State’ 


in American Society 
By ERNEsT B. KOENKER 


N the dramatic episode before Pilate, Caesar’s procurator, Christ 
said: “My kingdom is not of this world. If My kingdom were 
of this world, then would My servants fight, that I should not 

be delivered to the Jews; but now is My kingdom not from hence” 
(John 18:36). Christ unquestionably possessed a kingdom, one of 
power, righteousness, wealth, stability, beauty, but now as He stands 
before Caesar, He seems to be dispossessed. So great was His 
extremity that the primus inter pares of the small band, the very 
one who shortly before had wielded a sword to save Him, an hour 
later vehemently denied knowing Him. Christ’s kingdom, which 
was to grow until it would be spread throughout the world, seemed 
unable to save its king. Already in this crucial situation we per- 
ceive the accuracy of Erich Frank’s observation that in this world 
it is always Caesar who conquers, and always Christ who is crucified.” 
This tension between the kingdom of God and political rule 
is an aspect of the New Testament contrast between the kingdom of 
God and the world. The world’s original goodness has been per- 
verted; powers of evil are to be found everywhere. In the case 
of political authority, too, an e€ovcia that stems from God, 
appointed by Him to be a minister for good and to punish evil 
(Rom. 13:4), we find this authority employed for destructive ends. 
The climax of this destruction came when the “princes of this 


1 Cf. Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth (New York: 
Oxford, 1945), pp. 123—128. 
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2 THE TWO REALMS 


world . . . crucified the Lord of Glory” (1 Cor. 2:8). Yet the divine 
judgment on this conflict is that victory does not go to the lords 
of this world but to Christ. “I have overcome the world” (John 
16:33). 

This conflict between two competing allegiances runs through 
the New Testament, and in spite of persistent efforts to amalgamate 
the two realms of the Christian’s life they are and must remain 
distinct, though not separate, allegiances. On the one hand, we 
continue to live on in this world (John 13:1; 17:11), but our 
heavenly allegiance makes us “dead with Christ from the rudiments 
of the world” (Col.2:20). This is the basis for St. Augustine’s 
distinction between the city of man and the city of God. It is the 
Biblical foundation for the distinction between the two realms made 
by Luther and the Confessions. It is the inescapable, still viable 
distinction underlying a presentation by Gordon Rupp, English 
Methodist and Luther scholar, over the BBC this year on “The Two 
Kingdoms.” ? 

LUTHER ON THE TWOFOLD RULE OF GOD 

It is not possible to survey here the infinite variations and fluc- 
tuations, as to conception as well as practice, in the relationships 
between the two realms. We should, however, say that Luther’s 
verdict on the pre-Constantine experience of the church was that 
ecclesia vera est ecclesia pressa. His view of the medieval idea of 
the corpus Christianum, whereby nations, too, professed to be ruled 
by the Christian Gospel under the primacy of the Pope, was one 
of unqualified dissent.* Here we see how the distinction between 
Law and Gospel lies at the basis of Lutheran political ethics. It was 
Luther’s conviction that “a nation as a nation cannot be governed 
by the Gospel.” # 

One may not, as do many of his critics, ignore the fact that 
Luther’s ethics stem from his concern for the purity of the Gospel. 
God rules His people by twofold means, in a twofold way, through 
redemptive and coercive means. Although He has a single purpose 


2 Cf. The Listener, March 3, 1955, pp. 377, 378. 

3 For a discussion of Luther’s break with the corpus Christianum see Wer- 
ner Elert, Morphologie des Luthertums (Munich, 1931—32), II, 329 ff. 

4 “On Secular Authority” in Works of Martin Luther (Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1915—32), III, 237. 
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THE TWO REALMS 3 


in all His activities, namely, the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Grace, yet the relationships in which people stand and their 
responses to the Gospel call for different methods. By means of 
the Law it is God’s purpose to preserve the world; here we see how 
keenly Luther detected the unwillingness of broad sections of 
mankind to receive the Gospel. Through the Gospel God, who has 
reconciled the world to Himself, purposes to unite mankind with 
Himself (2 Cor.5:19). God’s will appears in the form of the 
secular realm as hidden, the work of the deus absconditus. Thus 
the state, too, is a larva Dei, a mask of God, by which He brings 
about His purposes. Civil power has no justification to place itself 
above or outside the Law of God; it can be no law unto itself. 
In the secular realm Christ and His gracious rule are not known. 
The rebellious unbeliever cannot be governed by the Gospel since 
it is not an external political law. The secular realm is the result 
of man’s sin, and its measures ate conditioned by the fact that 
demonic powers hold sway here.° 


In the spiritual realm, on the other hand, God’s will is revealed 
through Christ as a gracious will, the work of the deus revelatus. 
Through God’s manifestation in Christ His preserving will in the 
case of the secular realm, too, can be discerned. God is Lord of 
both realms, although His rule is expressed differently in church and 
state. Luther wrote: 


For this reason these two kingdoms must be sharply distinguished, 
and both must be permitted to remain; the one to produce piety, 
the other to bring about external peace and prevent evil deeds. 
Neither is sufficient in the world without the other. For no one can 
become pious before God by means of the secular government, with- 
out Christ’s spiritual rule. Hence Christ's rule does not extend over 
all, but Christians are always in the minority and are in the midst 
of non-Christians. Where there is only secular rule or law, there, of 
necessity, is sheer hypocrisy, though the commandments be God's 


5 Far from being “medieval” in his conception of the demonic, Luther 
pointed to an inescapable aspect of the modern state. Jacob Burckhardt was 
one of the few men to recognize the insatiable, egoistic character of power 
during the last century. Cf. Force and Freedom (New York: Meridian Books, 
1955), pp. 65, 66, 102, 164. In his outstanding work on the ethics of politics 
the Erlangen theologian Walter Kiinneth attempts to give adequate recognition 
to the demonic in political affairs. Cf. Politik zwischen Damon und Gott 
(Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1954), passim. 
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very own. Without the Holy Spirit in the heart no one becomes 
really pious, he may do as fine works as he will. Where, on the 
other hand, the spiritual government rules alone over land and 
people, there evil is given free rein and the door is opened for every 
kind of knavery; for the natural world cannot receive or comprehend 
spiritual things.® 
However, no discussion of the two realms can overlook the 
vigorous criticism this teaching has received from many quarters 
in recent years.’ For example, critics have asserted that Luther 
—or later Lutheranism —so completely cut off the kingdom of 
this world from Christ’s kingdom that no relationship or interaction 
is possible between them. One’s inner, spiritual life is directed 
by the church; secular affairs form another, “autonomous” sphere 
directed by the government. This may be carried to the point 
that the Christian citizen owes absolute obedience to the state in 
all social matters.* Or it is held that the doctrine of the two realms 
may contribute to the complete secularization of the state, so that 
no prophetic warning or criticism is possible. The secular power 
may be encouraged to break progressively with religious purposes 
and standards so that it becomes the new Leviathan.® Further, it is 
asserted that Luther’s kingdom of the right hand allows no place 
for law or the quest for justice, whereas the kingdom of the left 
hand knows nothing of the Gospel or Christian agape." 


If, however, it is recognized that both of these realms are under 
the dominion of the Triune God and that, furthermore, through 
the individual Christian’s vocation, He enjoins the believer to 
discharge his responsibility as a Christian in civil affairs, the dualism 
or autonomy of the state will be avoided. Herman Sasse quite 


6 Op. cit., pp. 237,238. See fn. 4 above. 

7 A comprehensive survey and reply to the many misunderstandings is pre- 
sented by Kiinneth, pp. 72 ff. 

8 Kressman Taylor indicates how this position was operative in Germany 
under Hitler. Cf. Until That Day (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942), 
pp. 72 ff. 

9 Cf. From the Bible to the Modern World, 2d ed. (Switzerland: Study 
Department of the World Council of Churches), 1949, pp. 107, 108. 

10 Reinhold Niebuhr, Christian Realism and Political Problems (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), pp. 162, 163. The criticism is reiterated 
in his recent The Self and the Dramas of History (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1955), pp. 187 ff. 
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rightly castigates so-called Lutherans who supported Hitler because 
they did not know their Luther: 


They picked out of Luther's teaching those sentences regarding 
governmental authority which were opportune and which people 
wanted to hear: sentences concerning the dignity of divinely ordained 
offices and the duty of obedience to them. But what Luther said 
about the sins of governmental authority, about the tyrannous murder 
of men’s souls by “authority” which goes beyond its limits, or about 
the boundaries of obedience —all that was whispered very softly in 
the first years of the Third Reich or not mentioned at all. Much was 
quoted from the great Reformer regarding the “heroes and miracle 
men of God” in history, but the fact that earthly princes were also 
“God’s whipmasters and executioners” and “either the biggest fools 
or the most egregious knaves on earth” —these perceptions of Lu- 
ther were kept in desk drawers and saved for other days than the ones 
in which, as people declared, “the hour for a German church had 
struck.” .. . They supplemented Luther with Robespierre.! 


As a final note to the German understanding of Luther we might 
consider a parallel judgment coming from Gordon Rupp: “Luther’s 
subtle and profound teaching about the state had been oversimpli- 
fied and misunderstood in later generations, and the course of Ger- 
man history itself — which I regard as the real villain of the piece 
—ended in a situation where too many Christians were only too 
ready to leave the state to its own devices and tamely to insist only 
on the duty of obedience.” 1 


THE CONFESSIONS ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN 
THE Two POWERS 


Significantly, the Lutheran Confessions were hammered out in 
the midst of, even as elements in, a church-state struggle. In their 
teaching on civil affairs they represent a faithful and classic expres- 
sion of Luther’s teaching on the two realms. They show a profound 
concern that the church be separated from its medieval entangle- 
ments: bishops administering vast fiefs, the churchmen courting 


11 Quoted by Stewart Herman, The Rebirth of the German Church 
(London: S. C. M. Press, 1946), p. 62. 

12 Ibid., p.377. No more trenchant criticism of the misunderstanding of 
Luther’s conception is to be found than Berggrav’s wartime lecture, “When the 
Driver Is out of His Mind,” Man and State (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1951), pp. 300—319. 








wealth and political advantages. The concern of the Confessions, 
too, is for the purity and free course of the Gospel: a realm that 
Caesar would never fully fathom dare not be subjected to Caesar; 
nor dare it, in a theocratic manner, hold Caesar subject to itself. 
A clear distinction is made between ecclesiastical and civil powers: 
Therefore the power of the Church and the civil power must not 
be confpunded. The power of the Church has its own commission, 
to teach the Gospel and to administer the Sacraments. Let it not 
break into the office of another; let it not transfer the kingdoms of 
this world; let it not abrogate the laws of civil rulers; let it not abolish 
lawful obedience; let it not interfere with judgments concerning civil 


ordinances or contracts; let it not prescribe laws to civil rulers con- 
cerning the form of the Commonwealth. (AC XXVIII 12, 13.) 


Confusion of functions in this area, as in the mixing of Law and 
Gospel, leads to lawlessness, enthusiasm, or hindrance to the Gospel. 
The medieval and Roman Catholic pattern is disclaimed. The 
church shall not attempt to impose its will on the body politic, 
and the state shall not endeavor to spread the Gospel by legis- 
lative procedures. At the same time no specific form of political 
life is prescribed by the Confessions. Forms may vary according 
to the requirements of particular peoples and special situations; 
there is no speculation here regarding the “ideal state.” 


However, along with this functional conception of government, 
the Confessions emphasize that “lawful civil ordinances are good 
works of God” (AC XVI 1); they are “good creatures of God and 
divine ordinances” (Ap XVI 53); both powers are to be honored 
as “gifts and blessings of God” (AC XXVIII 18). One cannot, 
therefore, speak of an autonomy of the secular sphere, since both 
are bound together in the creative, preserving, and saving purpose of 
God Himself. God’s supreme purpose is realized only when one 
honors and obeys both spheres. The Christian is not confronted 
with a dichotomy here tearing him asunder, but rather regards his 
particular station as a God-given task in which to serve God. How- 
ever, as Edmund Schlink has pointed out, God is at work when 
He seems most distant: 

. . So something common to each activity is that it occurs through 
men— and this means that at the same time it occurs in spite of 
men. In both rules God condescends to men in that He takes them 
up into His service, hides His action in their actions, His Word in 
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THE TWO REALMS 7 


their words. In this condescension God exercises His sovereign Lord- 
ship. This becomes most apparent in that within both spheres He 
works even through men who are members not of God’s but of 
Satan’s kingdom, who do not receive Christ’s saving benefits but 
abuse the Cross of Christ by unbelief and obstinate crimes. So God 
works through the pagans, too, the sphere of secular authority.!% 
Under the justice and peace of civil government, communities 
and nations are held together. Such work cannot be completely 
unrelated to the church’s proclamation of Law and Gospel, since 
a basic structure of meaningful life in society is involved here. 
Civil government provides a legal framework and innumerable 
tools available also to the churches. The Augsburg Confession 
recognizes this relationship when it states: “Meanwhile, it [i.e., the 
Gospel} does not destroy the state or the family, but very much 
requires that they be preserved as ordinances of God, and that 
charity be practiced in such ordinances” (XVI 4). The German 
text does not parallel the Latin here, but gives a clear expression 
of the Christian’s responsibility in society. First, it employs the 
terms Sténde and Beruf, both so important for Lutheran theology 
and ethics. And, secondly, it emphasizes the possibilities of Chris- 
tian love and good works in the individual’s vocation: .. . und in 
solchen Standen christliche Liebe und rechte, gute Werke, ein jeder 
nach seinem Beruf, beweise (ibid.). As far as the Augsburg Con- 
fession is concerned, Niebuhr’s criticism fails to recognize the clasps 
holding the two realms together. In fact, ultimately for Luther 
and the Lutheran Confessions there is but one realm, the realm 
of God, and but one obedience, the obedience to the one Lord. 
There are many matters related to the political ethics of the 
Confessions which might be examined: the possibility and responsi- 
bility of holding public office, the extent and limits of obedience 
to the secular realm. It should be said that the Confessions recog- 
nize a tyrannical authority (Ap XXVIII 14) and the possibility of 
disobedience in cases where one is commanded to sin (Ap XVI 7). 
They recognize the reality of a law superior to the arbitrary or 
tyrannical dictates of the state. Inasmuch as the Christian owes 
his supreme loyalty to God, he may find it necessary to withstand 
a demonic or unlawful authority. 


13 Theologie der lutherischen Bekenntnisschriften (Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, 1946), p. 316. 
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WHAT Is MEANT By “SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE’? 


We have become so accustomed during recent centuries to think 
in terms of “separation of church and state” or of an “established 
church” that we often fail to realize that these designations are 
quite recent and, in a sense, makeshift developments. They are 
results and sponsors of a compartmental arrangement of life. In the 
light of the idea that man is a unified entity, they must be judged 
to be pragmatic and artificial. A more natural situation, if one 
approaches the question from the point of view of the Christian 
standing under obedience to the Word, may be seen, e. g., in the 
religious unity of ancient Israel under the Old Covenant. An under- 
lying unity of one’s responsibilities in the religious and political 
spheres was possible then. In fact, one was not forced to think of 
separate spheres or to struggle with conflicting allegiances. An 
authority at once political and religious claimed his allegiance. 
The establishment of the monarchy, to be sure, quickly introduced 
conflicts between the king’s course and God’s demands. But as the 
Old Covenant recognizes only one source of authority, so also 
the New Covenant; and only one ultimate obedience, that 
owed to God alone. 

One might find it easy either to exaggerate or minimize the 
significance of the reference to the “laws of nature” and “nature’s 
God” in the Declaration of Independence. There are innumerable 
facets to the problem of the religious views of the founding fathers, 
yet it should be mentioned that this orientation of our Government 
has served as a protection against tyranny and demonic pretensions. 
It is the First Amendment to the Constitution that forms the ground 
plan for the questions in our area: “Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. . . .”. We might note that though the expression 
“separation of church and state” is employed frequently in con- 
nection with the First Amendment the expression as such does not 
occur in this amendment. Jefferson interpreted it in these terms, 
but their ambiguous character has repeatedly become evident. 
Professor Arthur E. Sutherland states in the Harvard Law Review: 
“The wall of separation is a very satisfying metaphor. It has a fine, 
tangible, firm sound. No one can doubt where a stone wall is. But 
a metaphor is generally more effective as a slogan than usable as 
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a definition; and ‘agreement in the abstract,’ as Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter said, ‘that the First Amendment was designed to erect a “wall 
of separation between church and state,” does not preclude a clash 
of views as to what the wall separates!’ ” * 


The particular concern of each of the many parties involved in 
freedom of religion— Roman Catholics, Lutherans, agnostics, 
Protestants of many denominations, the state itself — would seem 
to make the amendment subject to many points of view in estab- 
lishing its meaning. Professor James Savage has pointed to four 
possible interpretations, according to the interests one brings to his 
reading of the amendment. He indicates how delicately the relevant 
factors in a case may poise the balance. He places confidence in 
the judicial process, however, when he points to a breadth of 
choices actually available to the courts: “The First Amendment 
can be given an interpretation that will balance the interests of 
the state, of non-Christians, of Protestants, and of Roman Catholics 
—an interpretation that will protect religious liberty on the one 
hand and provide a sympathetic and protective attitude toward 
religion on the other.” ** 

We must acknowledge with gratitude the opportunities granted 
by the Bill of Rights for churches and the state to interact con- 
structively on one another. If they were separated in every respect 
one would have reason to fear a weakening of the churches as well 
as of the state. At present the church enjoys a privileged position 
so far as conscription is concerned, tax exemption, chaplaincies in 
the Armed Forces and legislative assemblies, school lunch pro- 
grams, etc. An absolute separation would deny any participation of 
the Christian in political affairs. This would open the door to the 
completely secular state, which would inculcate its own — possibly 
anti-Christian — ideology in the public schools; it would require 
a religious devotion to itself, as is not entirely without evidence 
even now among spokesmen for the public schools and for 
democracy. 

The state cannot be completely unconcerned about the religious 
principles or welfare of its people. Educators, too, cannot be alto- 


14 “Due Process and Disestablishment,’ LXII (1948—49), 1311. 
15 “Some Further Notes on Religious Liberty,” The Cresset, Vol. XIV, No. 9 
(1950—51), p. 16. 
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gether uninterested in the religious basis of the common life. Some 
direction must be taken in the orientation of democratic institu- 
tions, and it is of vital importance that this orientation is not out- 
right paganism. The New York State Court of Appeals clearly 
acknowledged this danger inherent in the famous McCollum deci- 
sion when in 1951 it declared that no violation of separation of 
church and state is involved when religious instruction is given 
off school property. The court stated: 

It is manifest that the McCollum case is not a holding that all 
released-time programs are per se unconstitutional. . . . The Con- 
stitution does not demand that every friendly gesture between church 
and state shall be discountenanced. The so-called “wall of separation” 
may be built so high and so broad as to impair both state and church. 
... It must be remembered that the First Amendment not only for- 
bids laws “respecting an establishment of religion,” but also laws 
“prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” We must not destroy one in 
an effort to preserve the other.!® 
At the present time hearings have been scheduled by a Senate 

subcommittee, Hennings of Missouri, chairman, to conduct a care- 
ful survey of the Bill of Rights. The touchy question of Federal 
aid to churches and religious education will be examined. Instances 
of denial of religious liberty will be investigated as well. The 
investigation indicates a vital concern for the welfare of religious 
institutions, but it is not yet evident in which direction the exami- 
nation may possibly move. It does demonstrate, however, the 
interest of the American Government to show utmost consideration 
for the constructive work which the church is doing. In this area 
one cannot assert that the Government must practice complete 
neutrality toward God, but it must be observed that governmental 
neutrality has in some phases of educational theory and practice, 
through the convincing slogan of a “wall of separation,” come close 
to indifference toward God. 


No Exact PARALLEL CAN BE TRACED 


In relating the Lutheran Confessions to the American separation 
of church and state one might raise the question whether we meet 
in the Confessions any “absolute” separation of the church from 
the state. Is a “wall of separation,” to use Jefferson’s misleading 


16 Reported in Time, LVIII (July 31, 1951). 
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metaphor, set up here? The factors mentioned above should answer 
this question. The Lutheran symbols do not anticipate by centuries 
Jefferson’s phrase. In fact, when the Anabaptists of the Reformation 
period advocated the absolute separation of church and state, the 
Lutherans in their Confessions explicitly rejected their idea 
(AC XVI 3). 

However, before one undertakes to relate the stand of the Con- 
fessions to our changing situation, one should recognize in their 
full vigor some of the problems involved. For example, civil 
authority — the Confessions do not employ the term “state” — 
was for the confessional writers the small, territorial principality 
of the late Middle Ages. The national state of modern times has 
expanded a thousandfold. The resources at the disposal of the 
modern state, in the form of channels of communication, police 
power, or national resources dwarf the power of medieval Ger- 
many’s territorial crazy quilt. But of much greater importance is 
the fact that the wielder of power with whom Luther and the Con- 
fessions deal is the so-called “Christian prince.” How is one to 
relate what was spoken within this particular historical context to 
America under the leadership of Eisenhower? Moreover, the Con- 
fessions warn the church against losing its distinctive ministry of 
God’s grace in the fitful concern of churchmen for property and 
political prestige. Does not the American situation present some 
quite novel features along with the persistent manipulations for 
political favor? 

A severe critic might suggest that the Lutheran Confessions, ham- 
mered out in the context of a unique, sixteenth-century situation, 
have no relevance to the American situation. He would deny the 
possibility of imposing a late medieval pattern on our novel and 
complex situation. Another critic might suggest that the British 
tradition of religious liberty casts more light on our situation than 
do German princely institutions. In any case, no exact parallel need 
be sought, for none is available. 


THE RELEVANCE OF THE CONFESSIONS TO THE 
AMERICAN SITUATION 


Although exact parallels to the American situation cannot be 
found in the Confessions, it cannot be denied that the symbols 
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are relevant to our problems. The Augsburg Confession dis- 
tinguishes more sharply between the state and the church than did 
the medieval theory of co-operating organs in the corpus Chris- 
tianum. The steps taken toward disestablishment in the American 
experience represent a progression in this development. However, 
along with the trend toward separation came the progressive secu- 
larization of the state, an innovation which the Confessions could 
not anticipate. Ernst Troeltsch has emphasized this phenomenon 
most forcefully. The Christian standards which the Confessions 
presuppose for the conduct of political matters were being more and 
more ignored. The principle that the state is subject to the judg- 
ment of God’s Word and the teaching that its maintenance of law 
and order serves the purpose of the promotion of the Gospel have 
been supplanted by the principle of sovereignty. According to this 
view, the state is the highest authority on earth and is itself the 
source of all political power. The state serves purposes of its own 
rather than God’s. It can easily become another god vying for 
men’s devotion. 

It should be clear that the Confessions were not originally 
addressed to such a situation. Yet the interests and guiding lines 
of the Confessions should guide our thinking on church and state 
today. The Confessions do not specify in detail a single arrange- 
ment in the relationship between the two. The Lutheran Christian 
can work constructively in the framework of the American situa- 
tion because of the abundant assurances of religious liberty. His 
Christian vocation requires that he participate responsibly in all 
civic matters for which he is capable. Thereby he can counteract 
many of the secularizing influences which creep into the modern 
state and can constructively aid his neighbors in their joint task. 
He should realize that though the Gospel is not proclaimed to 
the state as such, fidelity to the Gospel is ultimately of the greatest 
importance to the state. The influence of the Christian citizen, who 
lives out his faith in his particular calling, serves to strengthen the 
fabric of the common life. The Christian can do this, in the face 
of tensions and misgivings, with fortitude and humility — and 
therefore only through faith in the forgiveness of sins. 


Valparaiso, Ind. 
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Rudolf Bultmann’s Concept of 
Myth and the New Testament 


By OscAR CULLMANN 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Dr. Cullmann, who is professor of New Testament 
historical theology at the universities of Basel and Paris, is internationally 
known as a thoroughly Biblical scholar. Among his widely read books are 
The Earliest Christian Confessions, Christ and Time, Early Christian W orship, 
Baptism in the New Testament, and Peter. In the course of his lecture tour 
in our country the past winter and early spring, Professor Cullmann visited also 
our seminary in St. Louis. Here he delivered two lectures, one of which it is 
our privilege to publish. In the letter accompanying the manuscript, Professor 
Cullmann writes: “Herewith I am sending you the promised manuscript on 
Bultmann. . . . I am happy to submit it for publication in your journal, 
since I am concerned to remain in touch with Concordia. . . . I shall always 
fondly treasure my short stay with you. I received an excellent impression of 
your seminary, the faculty, and the students.” 

S it necessary to add a new contribution to the dossier, already 
too voluminous, of the debate revolving around the publication 
of Rudolf Bultmann, former professor on the faculty of 

Protestant theology at Marburg, titled The New Testament and 
Mythology? This small pamphlet, which may be considered 
a manifesto and has since been reproduced by the author in 
a slightly different form, appeared for the first time in 1941 
under the title Offenbarung und Heilsgeschehen. The purpose of 
the author is to make the New Testament language accessible to 
the modern mind by eliminating what he calls the “myth” and 


what I call “redemptive history” (Heilsgeschichte). 


I myself took issue with Professor Bultmann in 1944.’ Since 
the conclusion of the war the discussion aroused by this influential 
scholar dominates the Protestant theology of Germany to the point 
of having relegated more or less to the background all other 
problems. Is this the reason why studies concerning the origins 
of Christianity are experiencing a certain stagnation in postwar 
Germany? This is so much more regrettable because New Testa- 
ment studies owe much to German scholars and even to works 
published by Rudolf Bultmann himself. I do not wish to imply 
that since the war there have appeared in Germany no solid works 
whatever on certain particular points in the New Testament area. 

13 
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But compared with the richness and importance of earlier German 
productions in the exegetical and historical field, the horizon of the 
investigation appears, in this area, to have become considerably 
limited. The question naturally arises whether the discussion re- 
garding the problem of method, that is, the method of “demythol- 
ogizing,” has not dissipated some of the efforts of German scholars 
that might have been employed more usefully. 

The professor at Marburg himself is less responsible for this 
development than the excessive enthusiasm and fanatical polemic 
displayed by some of his disciples and opponents. Does not German 
theology too often have the tendency to be fashionable, to be 
absorbed entirely by one single problem, to be “in style,” but to 
become passé as soon as another novelty makes its appearance? 


The momentary enthusiasm, in such instances, is generally as 
little justified as the complete oblivion which often succeeds it at 
the end of twenty years. The same symptoms reproduce themselves 
in each instance: The name of an outstanding theologian leaps into 
prominence, and a slogan is coined which highlights or, for that 
matter, caricatures his ideas.” The actual slogan launched by Bult- 
mann, which designates the problem of his interest, was adopted 
by his disciples and opponents, though in this instance it strikes 
one as a term particularly barbaric, namely, “demythologizing.” 
The German word Entmythologisterung, though a bit less difficult 
to pronounce, is scarcely more beautiful than its English translation. 

This slogan imposed itself more readily because in the theological 
thought of Bultmann it relates itself closely to a current vogue in 
philosophy known as existentialism. But it also relates itself to 
a subject which has in recent years fascinated philosophers, ethnol- 
ogists, psychologists, and religious historians, and which is designated 
as “myth.” 

In order to account for the flow of ink that Bultmann’s publica- 
tion released since the war, it will suffice to consider the three 
volumes in which Hans-Werner Bartsch assembled, under the title 
Kerygma und Mythos, the articles by different authors who entered 
in on the problem raised by Bultmann, as well as the answers 
which Bultmann himself supplied to some of these articles. Since 
the appearance in 1952 and 1953 of the second and third volumes 
of Bartsch’s collective work the literature on the subject has been 
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enriched considerably by further contributions, of which we shall 
cite only the most important: the pamphlet published by the 
theologian Karl Barth* and the article by the philosopher Karl 
Jaspers.” There is therefore enough material available for a fourth 
volume in the Bartsch series, unless there were to arise a new 
problem of such general concern as to overshadow current interest 
in Bultmann’s problem. 

There are in Bultmann’s position, to begin with, certain fixed 
principles of interpretation. Of these principles the elements 
unacceptable for modern thought in their traditional form — 
Bultmann calls them “mythological” — are destined, in reality, to 
communicate to us a new manner of understanding our true 
existence and to liberate us from our false comprehension of it. 
According to the expression dear to existentialist philosophy, whose 
influence Bultmann has strongly experienced, especially in the 
form that Heidegger gave it,’ the sacred New Testament text 
stripped of its mythological form will give to the reader a new 
self-understanding (Selbstverstandnis), a new comprehension of 
himself. 

And what does Bultmann mean by “myth”? What is that 
element of which, according to him, it is necessary to rid the 
affirmations of the New Testament in order to give them the only 
interpretation acceptable today, that is to say, an existentialist 
interpretation in the sense indicated? Bultmann defines “myth” as 
the “representation according to which that which is transcendent, 
divine, appears as immanent, human; the invisible as visible.” 
Understood thus, there are not “myths” in the New Testament. 
There is only one unique “myth,” or rather, everything in the New 
Testament is only “mythical” expression; more precisely still: 
“mythical” expression of our “authentic existence.” And what is 
this “authentic existence”? Let us look at Bultmann’s answer. The 
man without faith trusts in this world, which gives him a false 
security; and as soon as he becomes aware that his values escape 
him, he is overwhelmed with cares which transform themselves 
into “agony.” It is of that situation that the message of the New 
Testament liberates us by making us pass to the “authentic 
existence” by way of the realities not under our control — which 
are the only true realities-—-and to abandon confidence in the 
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controllable realities which are at our disposal. Thus the existence 
of the interpreter himself is engaged in the exegetical debate. In 
order to describe the “authentic existence,” the New Testament uses, 
according to Bultmann, the antiquated form of the “myth,” which 
one is no longer able to accept, so he claims, any more than one is 
able to accept a naive construct of the world “when one uses at the 
same time electricity and the radio.” 


Therefore all that which the first Christians believed regarding 
a people chosen by God from eternity and regarding a divine Being 
that became incarnate on earth among people among whom He 
accomplished His divine mission; regarding His redemptive, sub- 
stitutionary death, His resurrection, His activity in the communion 
of saints through the Sacraments, and His final return: all that is 
“myth.” Again, all this “redemptive history” (Heilsgeschichte), 
which the New Testament writers saw developing so to speak in 
the frame of ordinary, profane history, is, in reality, only “myth.” 
Jesus’ appearance in history and His human existence is sub- 
ordinated to the “myth” and does not belong to the profound 
essence of the thought of the New Testament. 

To strip this thought of the “myth” is not, then, according to 
Bultmann, to discern between the historical elements and the 
“mythical” ones, as the “Lives of Jesus” of the nineteenth century 
had attempted, but it is to consider in a consistent manner the 
“redemptive history” in its totality as a “myth”; and it is to search 
there, conforming to the nature of all myth, and explication of our 
“authentic existence” and to express it with the aid of modern 
categories. Expressed in another way: Bultmann rejects, on the 
one hand, the totality of “redemptive history” in so far as it 
pretends to be history, and he accepts, on the other hand, the 
cotality of that history on condition that one regards it a “myth” 
susceptible to interpretation, in virtue of its profound intention, 
according to the categories of existentialism. With regard to the 
point toward which we are directing ourselves, that is to say, to the 
study of early Christianity, this means that for Bultmann the 
historical element characterizing the teaching of the first Christians 
is not essential, but a means of “mythical” expression for an 
a-historical, a-temporal truth, of which it forms the real substance. 
This devaluation of the historical element in the message of early 
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Christianity, does it not remind us singularly of the Gnosticism of 
antiquity, of that conception of Christianity which also pretended 
to scorn history to the point of denying the truly historical char- 
acter of Jesus? We are tempted to think of docetism, which 
attributes to Jesus only the appearance of a body. 

On the other hand, Bultmann’s point of view does not appear, 
at first glance, much different from the conclusion of modern 
scholars, such as Drews and Couchoud, who classify as “mythol- 
ogists” and who deny the historical existence of Jesus in order to 
make an integrated myth of it. 

However, Bultmann has too much sense of history to fall into the 
above errors. He seems to have recognized the dangers of this 
association. Furthermore, he insists emphatically at least on one 
historical fact: the death of Christ. It is the only historical event 
which he recognizes to have fundamental value for the salvation 
of man. Apart from the death of Jesus, we know, so Bultmann 
asserts, nothing about the historical Jesus. And where lies the 
value of Christ’s death? Bultmann replies: The cross makes us pass 
from the false security of a life according to the principles of the 
visible world and the world which we can control to the faith 
which makes us live according to the principles governing what 
lies beyond our control. Thus the necessity of the Christian 
revelation at the side of philosophy seems to be safeguarded. But 
one is compelled to ask: Does not profane existentialist philosophy 
achieve, according to Bultmann, exactly the same result in its 
analysis of the “authentic existence” without the Bible and without 
Christ? An affirmative answer to this question would make 
perfectly superfluous the Christian revelation. Professor Bultmann 
is aware of this dangerous inference and is obliged to make the 
following distinction: Whereas philosophy hopes to arrive at the 
comprehension of the “authentic existence” by way of the intellect, 
the Christian knows that he needs the divine act of the death of 
Christ as an image, which, always anew, confronts him with the 
decision of faith. It is the call addressed to us by the cross of Christ, 
what Bultmann calls the kerygma (the message) of the New 
Testament. There is, then, one historical element which remains 
in the necessary process of “demythologizing,” that which sets in 
motion, so to speak, the entire process of existentialist interpretation. 
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We shall not ask here, as others have done, the question whether 
Bultmann is consistent with himself when he allows the last ' 
historical element to remain as an element of salvation. Some of 
Bultmann’s disciples reproach their master for not being consistent I 

( 


in this respect. They eliminate this last historical event as an 
element of salvation. But did Bultmann himself interpret correctly 
the profound intention of the faith of the first Christians in f 
attributing to the cross of Christ the function that we have just 
noted? In order to reply to this question it seems appropriate to 
take note of the element because of which the German scholar 
seems to be nearest to the language of the New Testament itself — 
the cross of Christ, since this is the only historical factor which he 
recognizes to be of value for salvation. 


But is it really the cross of which the Apostle Paul speaks? 
Is it really the unique act accomplished once for all time (épaxa& ) 
of which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks? No, 
for, according to Bultmann, it is not Christ’s death on the cross, 
the last historical event, which saves us, but uniquely the encounter 
between the historical event and man. I insist on the word 
“uniquely.” Of course, the writings of the New Testament also 
teach that it is faith which saves, but for them it is the faith that 
the event of the death of Christ as such has saved us already. 
By faith we merely appropriate to ourselves the fruit of that which 
has already been achieved independently of us. For Bultmann the 
event itself, apart from the appeal it addresses to us, signifies 
nothing for our salvation and is only a martyrdom like other 
martyrdoms. Therefore any other martyrdom could, on principle, 
have exactly the same effect, when there is an encounter between it 
and ourselves. 

Salvation does not, then, in Bultmann’s terms, reside in the unique 
act, in Christ’s death on the cross, but is an event repeated ever 
anew in each individual, whenever the message of the death of 
Christ addresses itself to him. At the unique historical moment 
when Christ expired on the cross, nothing happened ontologically 
for the salvation of humanity. When, therefore, the first Christians 
speak of a redemptive death for our sins, of a reconciliation with 
God, and thus of an effect produced outside ourselves, we again 
meet the “myth.” The “demythologized” faith in the death of 
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Christ is not, then, a faith in the unique event, but only in the 
invitation it addresses to us to conceive our existence in a new way. 
Faith is not the conviction that the event of Golgotha has effectively 
placed us in a new situation, but that it invites us to reconsider 
our existence. 

Thus even the single historical event that Bultmann allows to 
remain as an element of salvation is, in reality, stripped of its 
character as a unique event. 

I decline to judge the personal theological position of Bultmann 
which he defends with sincere conviction that does not lack 
grandeur and that I respect. But is it not an illusion on the part 
of the German theologian to believe that the “demythologized” 
faith in the cross of Jesus really was the faith of the first Christians? 
In reality we are not dealing with a simple transposition of the 
Christian message into our modern language, but with a faith 
radically different in its essence. The object of faith is no longer 
the same. That which throughout the New Testament characterizes 
the faith in the divine act accomplished through Christ is the 
complete surrender to an event in the past which certainly 
happened for us, but for ws because entirely outside us. The believer 
of the New Testament believes that something happened between 
God and Christ through the reconciliation effected by the death of 
Christ: the new era was inaugurated. Most certainly we must 
believe, but the object of our faith is the unique event itself which 
has happened. The “once for all time” does not concern the 
understanding of our existence. Certainly, the first Christians arrived 
at a new understanding of their existence, but only through a faith 
which precisely does not relate itself to that understanding, but to 
the ontological scope of the act on Calvary. The man of the New 
Testament does not believe in a martyr whose death has a peda- 
gogical meaning for all humanity, but in the “Servant of God” 
who by a voluntary act, through His death on the cross, took away 
the sin of the world. 

Some people no doubt agree with Bultmann that it is no longer 
possible for the man of today to adhere to that faith. But they 
should know that by replacing that faith with the faith in the 
pedagogical meaning of the cross they are no longer interpreting the 
faith of the New Testament, because they have jettisoned its object 
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and, in so doing, the fundamental character of the New Testament 
faith. Any other martyrdom could have the same effect. 


Bultmann believes to have stripped the primitive Christian mes- 
sage of the “myth,” a simple form of expression, whereas in reality 
he has stripped it of its historical basis, of the “once for all time,” 
which characterizes the central redemptive event. In his definition 
of the “myth” — “the transcendent represented by the immanent” — 
he encircles in the immanent also the historical factor, but without 
noticing that for primitive Christianity the historical factor is not 
a simple representation of a transcendent theme, but the point of 
departure and the permanent substance of faith. 


The historical and temporal element distinguishes Judaism and 
Christianity from all other religions, and consequently one may not 
eliminate it without attacking the very substance of either. In effect, 
in Christianity this historical element is still more important than 
in Judaism, because Christians take their point of departure in 
“the fullness of the time” (Gal.4:4), in the fact that time has 
already in the death of Jesus Christ reached its central point, which 
divides it, in a decisive way, into two parts, the old era and the 
new era. 

That an historical event which inserts itself in profane history 
may thus have a decisive meaning for the salvation of the world, 
that is what the Apostle Paul calls the “foolishness of the cross.” 
To strip the faith of the New Testament of the faith in the unique 
event, is it not to strip it of its “foolishness” and thus of its very 
heart? Does it not, then, become an “empty” cross, as the Apostle 
Paul suggests in 1 Cor.1:17? For it is essential to note that this 
“foolishness” is not, as Bultmann thinks, a faith in that which 
is not within man’s control and at his disposal. That faith many 
Greeks would have been able to accept and to express with the aid 
of real myths. But that the redemptive act is an historical datum, 
that was “foolishness” for Greek thought and is that for modern 
thought. For this reason we are in no other situation today than 
were the Greek philosophers, in spite of “electricity and the radio.” 
For that which the Apostle calls “foolishness” has nothing to do 
with the naive mental construct of the world which the ancients 
had and which we, too, no longer accept. The cross, the center of 
redemptive history for the world, was “foolishness” already for the 
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Greeks of the first century, who were not yet acquainted with 
“electricity and radio.” It was and it still is the center, the very 
heart of the Christian faith, and we dare not eliminate it. To 
eliminate this core of the faith of the first Christians, is not to 
render the New Testament accessible to the modern mind, but 
it is to replace the New Testament faith with another faith. 


That is why already the Gnostics of antiquity and also many 
theologians of the ancient church tried to do, mutatis mutandis, 
what Bultmann proposes to us. Their attempt to eliminate the 
“foolishness” of an everlasting salvation accomplished in an his- 
torical fact challenges those who study the Hellenization of Chris- 
tian thought. But their exegesis has scarcely any value, for they 
have merely succeeded to have their Greek ideas agree with the 
New Testament through the aid of the allegorical method. 


The mystery religions and all syncretistic religions take their 
point of departure in an a-temporal myth which repeats itself; 
primitive Christianity took its point of departure in history and 
rests resolutely in the frame of time, even though it interprets the 
meaning of history. In eliminating this distinctive aspect which 
distinguishes Christianity from the religions of the surrounding 
world, and in reducing it to an a-temporal truth, Bultmann has in 
reality demoted the Christian faith to the syncretism to which, 
in reality, it showed itself a rebel. And may we not risk the 
paradoxical affirmation that, by eliminating the temporal aspect of 
the primitive Christian message, Bultmann has placed himself, in 
truth, in the way of the “myth”? 


I willingly concede that the history of salvation does not coincide 
with profane history. It zs an interpreted history. The historical 
facts have been interpreted prophetically as holy history. Conse- 
quently we must so interpret it. We shall therefore not reproach 
Bultmann for having searched for the principles and motives 
underlying the historical affirmations of the New Testament, but 
we must insist on the fact that the motives of “redemptive history” 
are not the same as the motives of the “myth” and that the temporal 
character is inherent in the motives. We must make accessible to 
the modern mind the prophetical interpretation of history as holy 
history. But in doing this we may not replace history with 
existentialism. 
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Certainly, the first Christians had a new manner of understanding 
their existence, to use the language of Bultmann. But they had it 
not because they set out consciously or unconsciously from a philo- 
sophical consideration of their existence, but because certain events 
of which they had been witnesses had given them the conviction 
of having been placed in the new era, in the new aiwv, and of 
having thus been integrated in the history of Christ. The com- 
prehension of their existence was not their point of departure 
but the consequence of some events. The point of departure was 
certain events whose fundamental importance Bultmann, so it 
appears to me, minimizes. It does not concern only the cross 
but the whole life of Christ. It includes the events which the 
New Testament interprets as proofs of the resurrection of Jesus, 
and certain acts which it attributes to a direct action of the Holy 
Spirit. Bultmann almost never speaks of the resurrection and still 
less of the manifestation of the Holy Spirit in the first Christian 
community. However, it was precisely these events in which the 
first Christians saw manifest a history of the Christ designated by 
the Apostle Paul as oixovopia. This begins with the creation of 
the world, of which the Christ was the Mediator; it continues after 
the Fall, with the election of the people of Israel; it reaches its 
climax in the death and resurrection of the Christ; it evidences 
itself in the communion of saints, the body of Christ, the new 
Israel; it will fulfill itself in the return of Christ. 


’ 


The “focus” of this “redemptive history” consisted for the first 
Christians in the act of being incorporated effectively in its tem- 
poral fulfillment as the new Israel, the communion of saints. There 
are in the “redemptive history” that we have outlined elements 
which are not controllable by profane history alongside the elements 
controlled by history. I call these elements prophetical. That which 
unites the two categories of elements is that they all are presented 
to us in a temporal perspective in the frame of Heélsgeschichte. 
Certainly, the first Christians were not able to distinguish between 
these two categories of events, but we must do it when we explain 
the New Testament to the modern mind. But that which is 
important to me here is not this factor, but rather the consideration 
that profane history was not absorbed by the nonhistorical, pro- 
phetical elements, but, vice versa, that the prophetical elements are 
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made to harmonize with the historical events. I have shown in 
detail in my book Christ and Time how the origins of “redemptive 
history” are constituted by historically noncontrollable events, by 
prophetical elements, also the end of “redemptive history,” the 
apocalyptic events, and how even the description of the central 
part, which is more particularly historical, also utilized in some 
places themes which are not historically controllable. But all these 
elements to which, apart from the Christian “redemptive history,” 
we can apply the general characteristics of the myth are sub- 
ordinated in the new perspective to the history of Christ. 


Expressed in another way: by incorporating these elements of 
profane history into the “redemptive history,” the first Christians 
in reality “demythologized” them, but not in order to set off 
a nontemporal truth, but in order to put them in agreement with 
the events of the history of Christ. We might say they “historized” 
them in the sense of “redemptive history” (Heilsgeschichte) so that 
they cease to be myths in the New Testament. That is the reason 
why it is not possible to eliminate them by an existentialist inter- 
pretation; we must, on the contrary, show in which way they are 
destined to make evident the movement of holy history in relation 
to the controllable historical events. To make this distinction is our 
task as we make the New Testament accessible to the modern mind. 

In order to answer the question with which we began, I shall 
say that in attributing the notion of the “myth,” as Bultmann has 
defined it, to the teaching of primitive Christianity, Bultmann does 
not appear to have furnished for the exegesis of the writings of the 
first Christians a method of interpretation adequate to penetrate 
into the profound sense of their thought. Wishing to strip the 
New Testament of the “myth,” he has stripped it rather of the 
“redemptive history,” of the central events which form the substance 
itself of the Christian faith. These events may be inacceptable to 
the modern mind, but this does not mean that they were not 
constitutive and essential to that of the Christians of the first 
century. The “myth” may be an object of study for psychoanalysis 
and philosophy, but it does not authorize us to search also the 
intention of the thought of the New Testament in this direction. 
New Testament exegesis is difficult enough and must not stoop to 
arbitrariness. 
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In interpreting the first Christian documents by way of the 
philosophical approach of the individual existence, we ascribe to 
their authors a preoccupation which, in any case, is not primary 
for them, and we make mythical and timeless what they regarded 
to be real and temporal. 

I conclude: The historical character of salvation, which Bultmann 
regards as inacceptable to the modern mind (the mind of the 
century of “electricity and radio”), is not a secondary element, 
but it is the essence of the thought of the New Testament. It 
cannot be eliminated and replaced by an existential philosophy. 
We must make the New Testament language accessible to the 
modern mind, but it must still be the New Testament. We must 
maintain the oxavdahov of the historical event, the “foolishness 
of the cross.” 

NOTES 


1. To the first German edition of Christus und die Zeit (translated into English 
under the title Christ and Time) Rudolf Bultmann published an answer in 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1948, pp.659f., under the title ‘“Heils- 
geschichte und Geschichte. Zu Oscar Cullmann, Christus und die Zeit.” 

2. I shall cite at random only some examples of this phenomenon of “collective 
psychology” in the scientific theological world, without offering a negative 
judgment on the value of the works which are at the basis of these discussions: 
Albert Schweitzer (slogan: “consistent eschatology” ) 

Rudolf Otto (slogan: “the Numinous” ) 
Karl Barth (slogan: “dialectic theology” ) 
Martin Dibelius (slogan: “formgeschichtliche Methode”’ ) 

3. I mention only some of these works: G. van der Leeuw, Phinomenologie 
der Religion, 1933; C. G. Jung, Uber die Archetypen des kollektiven 
Unbewuszten. trans. 1934; L. Lévy-Bruhl, La mythologie primitive, 1936; 
C. G. Jung-K. Kerényi, Einfihrung in das Wesen der Mythologie, 1941; 
F. Medicus, Das Mythologische in der Religion, 1944; M. Eliade, Le mythe 
de l’éternel retour, 1953; G. Gusdorf, Mythe et métaphysique, 1953. 

4. Karl Barth, Rudolf Bultmann. Ein Versuch, thn zu verstehen, 1952. 


5. Karl Jaspers, “Wahrheit und Unheil der Bultmannschen Entmythologisie- 
rung,” Merkur, 1953, pp. 1001 ff. 
. Sein und Zeit. 


Dr. C.F. W. Walther as Theologian 


(Lehre und Wehre, Vol. 36, 1890) 
By Dr. FRANCIS PIEPER 
Translated by JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


(Concluded ) 


But there is another doctrine which belongs to that of justifica- 
tion, namely: 

THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE MEANS OF GRACE 

This is to say that in order to preserve the doctrine of justifica- 
tion in its purity, there must be added to it the Scripture teaching 
that God imparts and communicates to men the forgiveness of 
sins procured by Christ for the entire world in no other way than 
by the Gospel and the Sacraments. Therefore the Biblical doc- 
trine of justification stands and falls with the Biblical doctrine of 
the means of grace. 

Walther, first of all, stresses the fact that the divine Word, as 
it comes to man in the proclamation of the Gospel and in the 
Sacraments, has a twofold power. The one is the effective, or 
operative, power (vis effectiva, operativa), by which it works faith 
and everything that must take place in man if he is to become 
a Christian. The other is the collative, or conferring, power (vis 
collativa), by which it actually gives and confers what the words 
say and declare. He writes: “The Word and the Sacraments are 
the hand of God with which He bestows upon us what Christ has 
acquired for us and brought forth for us out of the grave. Hence, 
when we speak of the power and efficacy of the means of grace, 
we mean to say that the Word and the Sacraments are not a mere 
announcement, or proclamation, or a mere power to create faith, 
but that they themselves are the bestowal, communication, and 
sealing of the very blessings which they announce and proclaim.® 

It is therefore true that forgiveness of sins or righteousness for 
all men is stored up in the means of grace and that through them 
these gifts must be apprehended by faith. Consequently the peni- 


5 SCR, pp. 48—57; cf. Dr. Walther’s lecture of April 20, 1877. 
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tent person, humbled by the divine Law, should not be told that 
by prayer and wrestling he must first fetch down from heaven 
the forgiveness of his sins, but he should be urged to believe in 
the grace which God has already brought down from heaven for 
all sinners and which He offers to them in the Word and the 
Sacraments. Here again Lutheranism and enthusiasm part com- 
pany. Walther used to explain this in connection with St. Paul's 
treatment of the jailer at Philippi (Acts 16:30,31). He writes: 


The enthusiasts tell a person whose heart has been smitten by the 
divine Law: “You certainly are terrified in view of your sins, and 
God's grace must come to your aid. But do not seize upon it too 
soon. First go into your prayer room, and get down on your knees, 
and wrestle with God until you have worked your way to the feel- 
ing of divine grace. Only then you may believe that you are in 
possession of grace.” But this is a most impious way of dealing 
with people, for by that way you will lead them only to despair 
and not to the real assurance of their salvation. Rather tell the 
sinner: “If you acknowledge that you are a sinner and you are 
terrified because of God’s wrath, then believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and you are saved.” That is what the Apostle told the 
jailer at Philippi; and he told him that— note well—when he 
was about to take his life by his own hand and then, terrified on 
account of his sins, asked: “What must I do to be saved?” Imagine 
what an enthusiast would have told him! He, no doubt, would 
have said: “Don’t believe too soon. Try it out; pray and wrestle 
with God. It may take a long time before grace may assert itself 
in you and you will feel that God has accepted you.” But St. Paul 
was no enthusiast; his method of dealing with the criminal jailer 
bears this out. But how could the Apostle so deal with the jailer? 
Because he knew that the Word (the Gospel) is the means of 
grace, by which he imparted to him both life and salvation. 
(SCR, p.52.) 


Walther, it is true, again and again reminded his hearers that 
they must not summarily reject the feeling of grace and prayer. 
On the latter point he writes: “It would be dreadful indeed to 
speak against prayer, for we know that God has commanded it 
and has given us the sure promise that He will hear us. But it 
is just as dreadful to believe that prayer is a means of grace. By 
prayer we certainly ask God for grace, and that is something we 
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should do. But prayer cannot communicate, impart, or confer 
grace.” Forgiveness of sins is granted to us through the Word, 
or the Gospel. He says: “We indeed pray for forgiveness of sins, 
but not so much to obtain it without means as rather to strengthen 
our faith by it.” On the feeling of grace Walther has this to 
comment: 
We by no means deny that the Spirit of grace makes Himself felt 
in the hearts of sinners unless they maliciously harden themselves 
against His operations. But it is a colossal mistake if the feeling 
which the enthusiasts arouse by their praying and wrestling is 
regarded as grace. At best — for often this feeling is effected by 
other causes, and not by God’s Spirit — that which the enthusiasts 
call grace is a gracious effect produced by the Holy Ghost. But 
that grace by which we are justified and saved is something out- 
side us and not anything in us.... Therefore when a penitent 
sinner comes to a Lutheran pastor with the question: “Where 
may I, a lost and condemned sinner, find grace?” the Lutheran 
pastor will answer him: “Comfort yourself with God’s grace, as 
it is stored up for you in the Gospel and the holy Sacraments. 
Believe what God tells you there, and be of good cheer because 
of the grace which is granted to you in the divine Word. Receive 
absolution, and go to the Lord’s Table, for it is there that God 
offers, imparts, grants, and seals to you His grace and the forgive- 
ness of all your sins.” (SCR, p. 49.) 


But why does the denial of the means of grace on the part of 
the enthusiasts annul the doctrine of justification? The enthusiasts, 
says Walther, regard it as a great advantage over the Lutherans 
that they direct people not to the means of grace, but to their own 
hearts. “But of all the errors which separate the enthusiasts from 
the Lutherans as by a strong wall, the greatest of them all is their 
false doctrine regarding the power of the Word,” that is to say, 
their denial of the means of grace as a conferring power. (Lecture, 
April 20, 1877.) Those, indeed, who deny the conferring power 
of the Word and the Sacraments and therefore direct penitent 
sinners, asking for grace, to prayer, the feeling of grace, the re- 
generated heart, and the like, and not to the means of grace, per- 
vert the doctrine of justification in all its parts. Indeed, they deny 
that sinners are justified and saved by grace, for Christ’s sake, 
through faith. 
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In that case, first of all, the concept of justifying and saving 
grace is corrupted. For whoever does not base the forgiveness of 
his sins on the divine Word, but upon his feeling, or his so-called 
experiences, regards these experiences, that is, the special emotions 
or sensations in his heart, as the grace of God, while Holy Scrip- 
ture, when speaking of the cause of justification and salvation, 
understands by grace something that exists in God’s heart for 
Christ’s sake, namely, His unmerited favor, mercy, and love, which 
are made known in His Word and should be believed by us. Holy 
Scripture calls the feelings of grace and other similar experiences 
the gifts of grace. (LDJ, pp.85 ff.) 

Again, the enthusiasts by their false practice pervert also the 
Scriptural concept expressed in the phrase for Christ’s sake. By 
directing penitent sinners who ask for grace, not to the means of 
grace, but to prayer in order to gain grace, they deny the fact that 
God for the sake of Christ’s atonement is already reconciled with 
all sinners and has promised His grace to all men in the Gospel. 
Those who tell sinners to seek Christ in their hearts and not in 
the Gospel, refusing to comfort sinners until they fee) grace and 
have been renewed, “make themselves a false Christ and reject 
the Christ who was nailed to the cross and now gives Himself to 
us in His Word.” (LDJ, pp.86ff.) They want to achieve by 
struggling what the crucified Christ has already earned for us. 
Walther says: “To direct a penitent sinner to his feeling of grace 
and not to the divine Word is not only wrong in itself but also 
means adopting a religion entirely different from that of the Bible.” 

In the third place, the enthusiasts by their unscriptural practice 
also falsify the concept of faith. To believe means to trust in 
God’s promises as these are revealed in the Gospel. But what do 
the enthusiasts make of faith? “They ask,’ as Walther says, 
“whether penitent sinners experience Christ in their hearts or 
whether they feel how He works in them. Should anyone reply 
in the affirmative, they tell him that he should be of good cheer 
and hope, for this indicates that he has faith. An enthusiast, for 
instance, comforts persons only when they declare that they feel 
Christ in their soul. But what the enthusiasts thus regard as faith 
is not faith at all, but a definite delusion or, at best, the fruit of 
faith.” Indeed, Walther says that if anyone refuses to believe the 
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Word of God, as He speaks it to him, but insists that he has faith 
only when he feels grace in his heart and supposes that he can 
gain assurance of salvation by his own wrestling, then such a per- 
son has actually made shipwreck of his faith, though this illusion 
is commonly regarded as the greatest humility and piety. (LDJ, 
pp- 84, 87.) 

When the doctrine of justification is thus completely corrupted 
by the denial of the means of grace, the pernicious result of this 
perversion will not fail to appear — namely uncertainty in regard 
to grace or justification. Walther writes: “It is the greatest grace 
that God has joined His pardon to His Word, since otherwise no 
one could know for sure whether or not God is speaking to him, 
just as the enthusiasts can never tell from whom their experiences 
at the mourners’ bench really come” (LDJ, p.84). Again: 

The enthusiasts declare that they distinguish themselves from the 
Papists in that they are sure of their state of grace.© Nevertheless, 
the enthusiasts revert to the papistic principle of justification be- 
cause their assurance of salvation rests not upon the eternally 
abiding Word, but upon their own vacillating feeling; hence 
they are bound either to become hypocrites or often to lament 
that they have lost Christ. It is for this reason also that they put 
forth such efforts to arouse their feelings by all manner of means 
and that now this one and then another boasts of his conversion, 
while in a short time they are obliged, because of their lack of 
comfort, to return to the mourners’ bench. (LDJ, pp. 78 ff.) 


But both their teaching and practice are downright wrong, for 
God in His tender’mercy has taken care of sinners in an altogether 
different way. He does not say: “Grace indeed has been acquired 
for you, but now you must do all you can to obtain it.” God has 
so taken care of sinners that “even the greatest sinner, standing 
on the gallows, may be sure of his justification before God.” He 
has put His grace into the Word and the Sacraments, from which 
faith can and should take it at any time. (RWD, 1875, p. 21.) 

Walther thus makes this point very clear: If the doctrine of 
justification is to be preserved in its purity and if sinners are to 
receive its full comfort, we must be unyielding in maintaining 


6 The Papists, as is well known, regard it as a criminal presumption for the 
ordinary Christian to claim to be sure of his state of grace. 
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that God will not offer and impart to us His grace, or the forgive- 
ness of sin, procured by Christ, in any other way than through 
the means of grace which He has instituted. 


But Walther also reminds us that we need to safeguard this 
truth against ourselves and not merely against the enthusiasts. 
“The enthusiasts,” he writes, “regard everyone who bases the for- 
giveness of his sins on the Word, and not on his so-called experi- 
ences, as one who is not yet converted” (LDJ, p.81). But owing 
to our corrupt nature we also are prone to the same error, since 
“man does not want to base his salvation on anything outside 
himself, but only on something that is within himself” (ibid.). 
Many of the believers’ trials have their source in the mistake that 
they judge their state of grace according to their own subjective 
feeling and not according to God’s gracious promises in the Word 
and the Sacraments. That mistake continues to occur even among 
those who hear the Biblical doctrine of justification. Walther 
writes: 

Our church indeed teaches in its Confessions and in the writings 

of its loyal teachers that God so faithfully cares for us that His 

grace, obtained for us by Christ, is imparted to us in the Word 
and the Sacraments. Nevertheless, the error of the Reformed, 
alas, has infected very many also in our church. It is for this 
reason that some in our congregations oppose the confession and 
absolution every Sunday after the sermon. If people would really 
believe that the absolution is the imparting of forgiveness to all 
sinners, they would gladly walk thousands of miles to receive it. 

Again, many say: “If the Lord Himself told me that my sins are 

forgiven, as He did the paralytic, then indeed I would believe it. 

But what good does it do me to have a minister tell me this? 

He cannot read my mind and might regard me as more penitent 

than I really am.” Can there by any other reason for this objec- 

tion except the fact that people do not believe that Christ has 
procured all blessings . . . and that the forgiveness of sins has 


been placed into the Gospel, which pastors now proclaim? 
(LD]J, pp. 83 £.) 


“There are many who for a long time remain away from con- 
fession and the Lord’s Table because they do not regard themselves 
as worthy of the Lord’s Supper. If finally they do come, they do 
so because they do not want to give offense or stand before God 
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as despisers of His grace. Yet they doubt the absolution which 
they hear, because they base their absolution on their own qual- 
ification and do not hold in true faith to the objective validity 
of absolution.” Thus since they want to earn their forgiveness by 
their repentance instead of receiving it by faith as a free gift, 
they often become Papists without a Pope. 

If a Christian therefore wants to remain true to the Biblical 
doctrine of justification, he must accustom himself, contrary to the 
doctrine and practice of the enthusiasts and that of his own erring 
heart, to base his faith on the objective means of grace. Unless 
he does that, he is basing his state of grace on his own subjective 
condition, i.e., on his own worthiness or good works. For this 
reason Walther admonished all Lutheran ministers never to be 
unmindful of this point. On the one hand, the pastor must always 
rebuke the self-delusion by which unregenerate sinners regard their 
mere intellectual knowledge as true faith. On the other hand, he 
must direct those who are truly terrified by God’s wrath to the 
promises of the Gospel and not to any feeling in their hearts. 
He writes: “Christianity is faith in the promise of the Gospel, 
which Christ has commanded His church to proclaim. A minister 
must therefore train his people to say: ‘It is written: He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved.’ ... It is bad enough when 
Christians morbidly want to feel first and then believe; but how 
dreadful if that is preached to them!” “The characteristic mark 
of our precious Evangelical Lutheran Church is its objectivity. 
In all its teachings it endeavors to turn people away from their 
own efforts to seek salvation in themselves, in their own qualifica- 
tion, their own desire, their own ability, and their own good works, 
and to have them seek their salvation outside themselves. On the 
other hand, the characteristic mark of all other denominations is 
their subjectivity; they endeavor to teach people to base their sal- 
vation on themselves.” This results from a denial of the Biblical 
doctrine of the means of grace. 

How strongly Walther insisted that the forgiveness of sins, or 
justification, occurs through the Gospel became clear during a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the election of grace at the Chicago 
Pastoral Conference in 1880... . Here he stressed especially one 
point. A representative of the view that the election of grace oc- 
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curred in view of the believer’s foreseen faith said— trying to 
find an analogy for his teaching in justification — that subjective 1 
justification is a special judicial act of God taking place after 
a person has apprehended by faith the forgiveness of sins which 
is pronounced in the Word. To this Walther replied, among other 
things: “When we believe in Christ, we have righteousness and 
salvation; for then it has been already awarded to us by God’s 
express promise. It is not true that when we have appropriated 
the objective righteousness by faith a new divine act must be 
added. The act has already occurred. Already by faith we have 
righteousness, and it is not necessary for God to grant it to us 
afterwards by a special promise.” The first speaker then remarked 
that in that case he had not known what subjective justification 
really was, for he had always been of the opinion that subjective 
justification is a special judicial act of God. Walther thereupon 
commented that the apprehension of Christ’s righteousness by faith 
and God’s imputation of it coincide. He added in explanation: 
“As soon as we believe, we have what faith apprehends. Why? 
Because God awards it to us judicially by His Word. ... As soon 
as we believe, God has forgiven our sins judicially. The Word is 
God's hand which imparts the gift. My faith is the hand that 
receives what God’s hand presents to me as a gift.” “ 


What Walther wanted to stress here is the fact that also the 
so-called subjective justification, or the verdict which God pro- 
nounces in subjective justification upon those who believe in Christ, 
must not be sought outside the Word. Recently this explanation 
caused someone to charge us with denying subjective justification 
altogether. But this charge is not true. Walther very earnestly 
taught, on the one hand, that by Christ’s death and resurrection 
the objective justification of all men has been accomplished and 
that what God does in subjective justification is only the applica- 
tion to the individual of the justification which He has already 
pronounced. On the other hand, he sharply distinguishes between 
objective and subjective justification and describes the latter as an 
act that occurs only when a person comes to faith. In his exposi- 


7 Minutes of the Pastoral Conference at Chicago, 1880, pp. 45f. 
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tion of the 12th thesis on justification in the report of the first 
meeting of the Synodical Conference Walther writes on page 68: 


The purpose of this thesis is to show that though we teach that 
forgiveness of sins has been procured for all men and that right- 
eousness and salvation exist for all men insofar as their acquisition 
is concerned; and though we also teach that this treasure is offered 
and imparted in the Word and the Sacraments, yet we do not 
deny that God in Christ and for Christ's sake regards the in- 
dividual believer who accepts this treasure as one who possesses 
the treasure and that He in the same moment, so to speak, in- 
scribes his name into the book of life. This is the justification 
which in ecclesiastical terminology is, without any qualification, 
called the justification of a penitent sinner, because now the in- 
dividual person stands before God’s judgment seat and is per- 
sonally absolved. This forensic or judicial act continues throughout 
the life of the believer, for God again and again declares him 
free from sin, death, and damnation. 


But this judicial verdict of God, by which He ascribes right- 
eousness to the believer, is one which must not be sought outside 
the promises of the Word, or immediately in God, and to which 
later the Gospel must be added, but it is the Gospel itself. Jus- 
tification, as Walther always stresses, is an act, which occurs in 
God’s heart, and not in the heart of the individual person; but it 
occurs in God’s heart inasmuch as it is present and is revealed 
in the Gospel. Therefore faith, which lays hold of the Gospel, 
apprehends by this very act God’s verdict or His judicial imputa- 
tion. In this sense Walther says: “As soon as we believe, God has 
forgiven us judicially.” But he rejects the view that justification is 
a special judicial act which follows the believing apprehension of 
the divine promise in the Gospel. The one and same Gospel offers 
forgiveness of sins, works faith, and declares the believer to be 
righteous. 

It is of the greatest importance for us to maintain this truth, 
just as it is also of the greatest practical significance for the 
Christian life. At Chicago Walther remarked in passing that he 
who expects a new judicial act of God outside that of the Gospel, 
as, for example, outside the promise that whoever believes in 
Christ shall have remission of sins, renders his own subjective 
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justification uncertain.* That indeed is true. If a new verdict out- 
side the Gospel is to be awaited, the penitent sinner who asks for 
righteousness before God will ultimately have to adopt the point 
of view of the enthusiasts. If it were true that to the absolution 
which is given in the Gospel there must be added a new judicial 
verdict so that this divine verdict would be outside the Word, 
then no one could be sure of God’s absolving verdict, which we 
have in the Gospel. The penitent sinner, seeking assurance of 
his justification, would be forced to draw a conclusion based on 
his own subjective condition of faith. Asking himself whether 
God has justified him, he would be obliged to scrutinize his own 
heart, and he could not consider God’s heart as it is revealed in 
the Gospel. In that case justification would no longer be by faith, 
for faith has but one correlative —God’s verdict revealed in the 
Gospel. A new judicial verdict of God, outside the Gospel, could 
not be the object of faith, for faith always demands as its cor- 
relative the Gospel. Hence, in order to preserve the doctrine of 
justification in its purity, we must not seek the divine judicial 
verdict of justification in a new act that is outside the Gospel. 


In order to continue to possess the doctrine of justification un- 
adulterated, we must also preserve in its Scriptural purity 


THE DOCTRINE OF FAITH 


Since we had to refer frequently to this doctrine in our previous 
discussion, we may here confine ourselves to a few salient points. 


Walther used to stress the fact that in Christendom ignorance 
with regard to what justifying faith is and how faith justifies is 
widespread. He writes: “All Christian denominations indeed speak 
very much of faith, yet only a few have the right understanding 
of what faith really is and how it justifies’ (RWD, 1875, p. 35). 
With respect to this point there prevails a veritable Babelic con- 
fusion of tongues (SCR, p.29). “They stress it so much that 
faith justifies and saves, and yet, when the matter is pressed, they 
have nothing definite to say about it.” A careful analysis shows 
that also at this point works are mixed into the article of justifica- 


8 Tbid., p.47. Note the words of Dr. Walther: “How can I know that 
{namely, that God has absolved me]? I must cling to this: God has said it. 
I do not wait for a new judicial act of God.” 
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tion. Even if their terminology excludes works from justification 
and the sola fide is expressly asserted, they nevertheless renounce 
the essence of justification and thoroughly falsify this chief article 
of the Christian religion, since they regard faith itself as a good 
work, Their intention evidently is to leave room for the co-op- 
eration of a person who comes to faith, by which he distinguishes 
himself from another who does not believe. They assume that 
this co-operation takes place in a person’s repentance, or in his 
conversion, or in his sanctification, or in his very coming to faith. 


Walther was concerned to ward off the error of changing in 
any way the faith by which a person is justified into a work or of 
mixing into a person’s faith his own work, worthiness, or merit. 
Again and again, Walther emphasized: “When God demands faith 
of us, He does not mean to say that though His Son has atoned 
for our sins and has redeemed the whole world, yet we, too, must 
do something to earn salvation. On the contrary, faith is neces- 
sary for the very reason that nothing remains for us to do to 
merit salvation.” Again: “The reason why faith justifies, and 
nothing else, is that there is nothing left to be done by man; for 
righteousness and salvation have already been procured and are 
offered to all men in the Word and the Sacraments as a free 
gift.” Or: “Faith justifies and saves, because man is justified and 
saved gratuitously by grace and in no way by his works.” In jus- 
tification, faith is to be considered in contrast to every work and 
merit. “If righteousness would not be a gift of grace, then cer- 
tainly some work would have to be demanded of man to obtain it. 
But since it is conferred by grace, faith suffices for salvation, for 
it consists of accepting Christ’s righteousness.” Indeed, faith jus- 
tifies insofar as it is the acceptance of the righteousness and salva- 
tion which actually exist by Christ’s meritorious obedience and are 
offered to the sinner in the promises of the Gospel. Faith certainly 
embraces knowledge, assent, and trust. But it “does not justify 
inasmuch as it is a knowing, assenting, and confiding, in the sense 
that these terms express a meritorious quality in man, but inas- 
much as faith is the means by which the already existing right- 
eousness is received.” Man cannot in any way render himself 
worthy of righteousness and salvation by believing. In justification 
faith does not come into consideration as a meritorious act or as 
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obedience or inasmuch as it effects an inward change in man or 
produces pious sensations or good works. In stressing the thought 
that faith must never be regarded as supplementing divine grace 
and the merit of Christ, Walther said: “Even if the word faith 
would never occur in Scripture, the Bible would nevertheless 
teach salvation by faith, because it says that we are saved by grace 
for Christ’s sake.” In another place he states that if we would 
have nothing else than faith, and not Christ (which, of course, is 
impossible), we would be damned despite all our believing, for 
we are not made acceptable to God by the act of faith, but by 
Christ and His righteousness, which we lay hold of by the hand 
of faith. (SCR, p.35.) In this connection Walther used to quote 
Calov’s statement that even faith itself, inasmuch as it is merely 
the hand, is rightly opposed not only to all works of obedience 
and piety but also to faith itself inasmuch as this is our work 
or act.° 


Also in his “Luther Hours” Walther again and again showed 
that in justification faith must not be considered as a good work. 
He said that faith does not justify inasmuch as it regards something 
as true, but inasmuch as it trusts in the Gospel that God for Christ’s 
sake is gracious to men. In a lecture delivered on September 14, 
1877, he stated: 


When unbelievers hear that in the Christian religion divine grace 
and good will and everlasting salvation are ascribed to faith, they 
imagine that it is the peculiarity of all religions, which pretend 
to have been revealed in a divine, supernatural way, that they 
demand faith of their adherents in mysteries that contradict reason 
and that they promise all who believe them eternal life. Thus 
Mohammed demanded faith of his followers as also did Moses 
and Christ. But they argue: Of what concern could it be to God 
— if indeed He exists — whether or not we believe in something 
that contradicts reason? Why should those be better and more 
worthy of heaven — if indeed there is a heaven — who do violence 
to their reason than those who use it? From these arguments it 
is obvious that unbelievers have no conception of what that faith 
is to which in the Christian religion divine grace and everlasting 
life are ascribed. The mere assent to Scripture as being true is, 


® Baier’s Compend, ed. C. F. W. Walther, III, 270. 
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according to our Christian confession, so very far from being the 
faith which justifies and saves that Scripture teaches: “Thou be- 
lievest that there is one God; thou doest well; the devils also 
believe, and tremble” (James 2:19). To regard what Scripture 
teaches merely as true is something which, the Bible teaches, even 
the devils can do and yet are not saved. The faith, to which Chris- 
tianity ascribes salvation, is therefore something else entirely. 
It is, as Scripture itself teaches, “the assurance of things hoped 
for, the conviction of things not seen” (Heb. 11:1). It is receiving 
and accepting Christ (John 1:12). God has performed the un- 
speakable miracle of His eternal love in that He has sent His 
only-begotten Son into the world, has let Him become incarnate, 
has through Him paid the debt of all human guilt, and thus has 
procured for all men heaven and salvation, which they had lost 
by their sin; and finally He offers and imparts to them these 
blessings in the Word and the Sacraments. What, then, is left 
for us to add? Absolutely nothing but that we should give all 
glory to God by accepting His gift. That, and nothing else, is 
faith. When we merely regard the Scripture message as true, we 
do not yet personally accept it, and so we still are without true 
faith. But when we accept the grace that is offered to all men 
in the Word and the Sacraments and sincerely trust in it, we have 
the true and saving faith. Those who are offended at this doctrine 
of faith are really offended at the greatness of divine grace, at 
the blessed counsel of salvation, and at Christ, the Savior of the 
world. Would to God that only the atheists would reject this 
true doctrine of faith! But, alas, this is done by entire major de- 
nominations. 

In another “Luther Hour” Walther said: 

The Christian religion demands assent to its divine truth. But this 
is by no means the faith to which it ascribes salvation. When 
Christ says: “He that believeth . . . shall be saved,” He does not 
mean: “He that regards everything I teach as true, shall be saved.” 
But this is what the words of Christ mean: “You poor people have 
fallen away from Me by your sin and have thereby contracted an 
everlasting debt of guilt, which you cannot pay off. But do not de- 
spair, for I, the Son of God, have paid the debt of your guilt and 
thus have secured for you divine grace and eternal salvation. All 
these precious gifts I offer to you as a free gift. So, then, accept 
My gifts and you will be saved.” This accepting and receiving is 
the faith which the Christian religion teaches. 
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This most careful separation of every work and good quality s 
of man from faith is absolutely necessary in order that all glory € 
may be ascribed to Christ and that consciences may not become ( 
confused by a false conception of faith. Walther writes: “There 
are many who do not dare to believe, because faith is wrongly ‘ 
presented to them as their own good work, their good quality, ‘ 
their love, which gives to faith its value, or their feeling of grace, , 


and the like.” 
Walther took issue with old and new errors in this area. His i 
strictures against these aberrations will be summarized in the : 
following: | 
The Papists err very grossly in this article of faith, because they 
teach that the faith which justifies is a good quality or a virtue in 
man’s heart, and includes love and all the good works that flow 
from it. 
On this point again all those err who, like the enthusiasts, 
regard justifying faith as a renewal of the heart. It is indeed true 
that faith effects a renovation of the heart. But the renewing, 
sanctifying power of faith is not the reason it justifies. Those who 
ascribe to faith justification in this sense base it not on Christ, but 
on the person himself, namely, on the renewal which has taken 
place in him. 
Another error which must be repudiated is this, that justifying 
faith is, as the enthusiasts teach, a wrestling or struggling for grace. 
Walther writes: “Those err indeed who think that we Lutherans 
are opposed to all earnest piety and that we reject all prayer and 
struggling, crying, and lamenting. No, indeed, many of us, no 
doubt, kneel much more than do those who desire to earn grace 
by their kneeling. But we oppose the error that we must achieve 
grace by prayer, crying, and wrestling.” In its relation to justifica- 
tion, faith is not to be considered as something that wrestles and 
struggles, but something that rests upon the promises of the Gos- 
pel, or something which is the sincere confidence which appro- 
ptiates to itself the gracious promises that are offered both in the 
Gospel that is proclaimed and in the Gospel which in the Sac- 
raments appears as the visible Word. (RWD, 1875, p. 22.) 
Should anyone say that faith justifies inasmuch as it wrestles or 
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struggles for grace, “then God is robbed of His glory, and there is 
established a pagan form of righteousness, adorned with a few 
Christian trimmings” (ibid.). 

The enthusiasts and modern theologians describe faith as the 
condition of justification. That description is wrong if the word 
“condition” is taken in its proper and usual sense. This point 
Walther stressed very emphatically. He admitted that the term 
“condition” in this connection may indeed be used if by it the 
necessity of faith is to be pointed out, or if the truth is to be 
asserted that without faith there can be no justification. But when- 
ever the term is used, then all misunderstanding must be obviated, 
since the word “condition,” as it is commonly used, presupposes 
an achievement on the basis of which one receives something. But 
in the article of justification faith is not to be considered as some- 
thing that a person does, but as the very opposite of all human 
performance. Faith therefore is not the condition on the basis of 
which we are justified, but it is the way or means by which we 
receive the righteousness which God granted us long ago when 
He raised His Son, our Lord, from the dead, and which He freely 
offers to all men in the Gospel. Scripture indeed says: “If thou .. . 
shalt believe in thy heart . . . thou shalt be saved” (Rom. 10:9). 
But the particle “if” has two usages. It denotes either the cause 
or the manner and way by which a certain thing is accomplished. 
It is used etiologically of the cause and syllogistically of the way 
or manner. When the Law says: “If you do this, you will live,” 
then the etiological “if” most certainly demands obedience as the 
cause of living. But when the Gospel says: “If you believe, you 
will be saved,” then the syllogistic “if” points out the way by 
which we receive salvation. 

Modern Lutheran theologians show a special liking for the ex- 
pression that a person is justified under the condition of faith. 
This fondness is explained by the fact that their theology is sat- 
urated with synergism. They call faith “an act of our ego” or 
“a noble moral deed of the will which appropriates to itself sal- 
vation.” In reality this description amounts to a rejection of the 
Biblical doctrine of justification, even when the clause that a sinner 
is justified and saved by faith is retained. In that case the expres- 
sions “faith” and “by faith” as also “by faith alone” have taken 
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on different meanings. Synergists, however, are compelled to 
pervert the doctrine of justification, since they regard faith as 
a meritorious act of man. Referring to the predestinarian con- 
troversy, Walther wrote: “Even now [in the controversy concerning 
the doctrine of conversion and election} the point at issue is none 
other than justification. The question facing us is this: Is a person 
actually justified and saved by grace alone? Is it Christ who does 
it all, or is there a cause in man why a person is saved? Does 
faith save because Christ has already accomplished our redemption 
so that nothing remains for us but to accept it? Or is faith some- 
thing which man on his part must still do? Is faith necessary 
because on the part of man something still remains to be done?” 

Walther frequently designated the preservation of the doctrine 
of justification in its purity as the chief gain that accrued to our 
church from the recent controversy. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Studies on Old Testament Texts 


SEXAGESIMA oe 


The Text.— This text has power to shake us, pastors and lay mem- 
bers, to the core of our being. This will be especially true if we catch 
the climate of thought in Jeremiah 23. 


Purpose of the Holy Ghost seems to be that we desire earnestly to 
let God’s Word accomplish God’s work in us. “Seek ye the Lord while 
He may be found; call ye upon Him while He is near. Let the wicked 
forsake his way . . . and let him return unto the Lord.” We are far 
from being what we could be and would be if God had His way with 
us and the purpose of His Word were fully achieved in us. God has 
given us so much light, and yet all of us must confess to so much 
darkness. “We are really much worse than others because we ought to 
be much better.” Amen. If we had higher respect for God, truer love, 
deeper reverence, we should desire to be everything God wants us to be. 
Perhaps all of us are guilty of two daring and destructive lines of 
reasoning: 1. We fail in earnest asking and seeking to learn what God 
wants. 2. We fail to be concerned about what we need, a deeper and 
truer life in the Word. It’s the old black game of the devil, making 
God little and ourselves big. Our grievous shortcomings are due to the 
failure to let God’s Word do God’s work in us. 


There’s a general resurgence of interest in religion all around us, 
but it’s still the exception to find a Bible-loving, Bible-oriented Chris- 
tian who trembles at the Word and who earnestly and sincerely prays 
like David: “Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and know 
my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting.” 


George Santayana observes: “The only true dignity man still possesses 
is his ability to get disgusted with himself.” True penitence over living 
at such a poor, dying rate while the life-giving Word is everywhere 
around us will lead to a new life. 

And we shall always find God in His Word. We must never separate 
God and His Word. Through His Word He is near us. We need not 
dig into the earth to draw Him up or climb into heaven to draw Him 
down (Rom. 10:6-8, Deut. 30:11-14). When God is so near us, it is 
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our holy privilege to welcome Him into warm, receptive, responsive, 
ready hearts. Every sin against God is first a sin against His Word. 


It is possible to trifle too long with God’s Word. He can take His 
Word away. He can send a famine of the Word (Amos 8:11,12). 
Some have kept the Book on the shelf so long, some families have lived 
a Wordless, Godless life so many years, that now their hearts are cold 
as a block of cement and the Word holds no further relish for them. 
They retain its form in their memory, but they have lost its power. 


God shows our desperate need of coming over to His side, the side 
of the Word, of the Spirit, of truth, of faith and righteousness. 
“My thoughts are not your thoughts.” This simply says: Our thoughts 
and ways are evil, earth-bound, incapable of lifting life to God, giving 
hope for heaven (Is.59:7; 65:2). The masses are following their own 
ideas of God, their own devices, their own flesh drives. “There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways of 
death” (Prov. 14:12). Man who lives in his own light lives in dark- 
ness. If he looks into God’s mirror long enough, he will see the beast 
Self, for basically man is a self-seeking, self-serving person. 


But God's thoughts about us are not our thoughts about Him. 
“I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace” (Jer.29:11). His thought is to bless, lift, heal, help, cleanse, 
forgive, cherish, save. Because of his guilt complex which follows him 
as a shadow, man wants to get away from the thought of God as set 
forth in the Word. Invariably he comes up with an idea of God which 
approves his own ways. It’s a deadly game. It leads to tragic defeat. 
But God's thoughts hold out a refreshing promise. And these thoughts 
are in the Word, which men should hear until they find the secret of 
joy and peace and power in God. 

“My word .. . shall accomplish that which I please.” God’s Word 
does His work. The Word is not only given by a miracle; it also works 
miracles. This Word is not to be categorized, classified, and then stored 
in a vault. God’s Word is a real sword to be used for a real fight, 
a real medicine to cure a real sickness, a real food to feed a real 
hunger, a real power to beget a real life, a real spring to quench a 
real thirst, a real spiritual dynamic to give a real second birth, a real 
faith, and a real heaven. That's the purpose of the Word, and that will 
be accomplished if the Word has its way. But some stumble at the 
Word. “The Word preached did not profit them, not being mixed 
with faith in them that heard it” (Heb.4:2). Exhortation to earnest 
Christians: Let the Word be the Word. Let the seed take root, sprout, 
grow, bring forth fruit. 
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The Day and Its Theme.— The text may well be in the mood of 
Lent. The Gospel, on the Sower, supports the truth that God through 
His Word longs to bring us His rich blessing. We would all be truer, 
more victorious, more achieving Christians if we would let the Word 
of God dwell in us more richly and accomplish its intended purpose 
in us. God longs for a 100-per-cent harvest. To this end we are to 
hear the Word of God more sincerely, faithfully, appreciatively, and 
with a greater sense of responsibility, knowng that in His Word God 
Himself is coming to us, to help us, to make us whole, and to win us 
totally to Himself. 


Goal and Purpose.— To show the hearer that he has often been in 
rebellion against the Word. Every Christian ought to see clearly that 
the Word of God will do great things in us, for us, through us, if we 
do not stop its purpose or limit its power by unbelief and rebellion. 
What sweet, holy and heavenly things will come into our lives if the 
Word has its way with us! 


Sins to be Diagnosed and Remedied. — Every earnest Christian may 
ask himself questions such as these: What is keeping me from being 
a better, truer, stronger Christian, a more dedicated church member? 
How can I be a more consecrated father, mother, brother, sister, 
neighbor? The answer is: Let the light of God’s Word come through 
to your heart, your tongue, your finger tips. Never halt the flow of 
God’s Word, or crush its glow, or set yourself against its holy purpose. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— The sweetness, goodness, power 
of the Word is all derived from the holy sacrifice of the living Word, 
the Son of God, in whose redeeming grace the thoughts of God toward 
us were most essentially expressed. 


Illustrations. — There is the case of the person who day after day 
lets the shadows of life fill his soul, allows the problems and tensions 
of this imperfect life to occupy his thinking, and fails all the while to 
draw on God’s power or let God speak to Him. This shows a want of 
love for God, of trust in Him, of confidence in His power. Pity the 
person who always tries His own way first and makes it impossible for 
God to help him because he doesn’t ask and seek for help. How 
quickly the transformation can take place! How ready God is to help! 
The entrance of His Word gives light. In the Word we see how 
friendly He is, how willing, how strong. Truly, we discover experi- 
mentally that His Word is a quickening, lifting, refreshing power. 
It drives out worry, bitterness, fear, anxiety, and gives God back His 
rightful place in our life. 
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Outline Let the Word Be the Word 


I. Claim all the blessings the Lord offers in His Word 
A. God wants you to have what He offers 
B. We desperately need what He wants us to have 


II. Our own light is darkness 
A. Life without God is nothing but death 


B. God’s Word always gives light and life 
Los Angeles, Calif. C. W. BERNER 


QUINQUAGESIMA er 


The Text.— Psalm 40, listed as a psalm of David, was written in 
recognition of divine deliverance. It falls into three main sections: 
vv. 1-5, praise for past deliverance; vv.6-10, a pledge of grateful self- 
dedication; vv.11-17, a petition for future deliverance. The psalm 
throughout has an autobiographical ring. But the question for the 
interpreter to decide is this: Who is speaking — the psalmist or Christ 
through the psalmist? Even though the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews had not made the reference explicit, the second section would 
irresistibly remind us of Him who said, “My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent Me” (John 4:34; cf. Luke 12:50). See Heb. 10:5 ff., 
where vv.6,7 of our psalm are loosely quoted from the LXX. That 
need not, however, rule out an original reference to the psalmist him- 
self. If the Antitype was really prefigured in the type, then great David 
and his greater Son could both be speaking. That is, at any rate, 
a defensible position. Even Spurgeon recognized that “it would not 
be a violent wresting of language to see both David and his Lord, both 
Christ and the Church,” in this psalm. He, nevertheless, interprets 
the entire psalm Christologically, and only so, in keeping perhaps with 
the older tradition. He says of his method: “We shall let the sun shine, 
even though this should conceal the stars.” Certain details in the 
exegesis must thus await the interpreter’s decision as to a general 
approach. V.7 is especially crucial. “Lo, I have come,” Christologically 
interpreted, would refer to the Incarnation. It might, however, simply 
indicate readiness for service and so be generally applicable. It would 
be the equivalent of “Here I am.” See 1 Sam.3:4,8; 2 Sam. 19:20; 
Is.6:8.) “In the Volume of the Book,” etc., is somewhat obscure, as 
witness the embarrassment of the commentators. As applied to Christ 
in Heb. 10:7, it undoubtedly refers to the O. T. prophecies. 
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The Day and the Theme.—On this Sunday a pastor will invite his 
congregation to enter once again into the fellowship of Christ's suf- 
fering. The Gospel, with our Lord’s word “We go up to Jerusalem,” 
sets the dominant mood for the service. Our text, as the suggested 
outlines indicate, is admirably suited to pre-Lenten meditation. — The 
Introit (“Deliver me in Thy righteousness”) reminds us of Luther's 
agonizing struggle with the “righteousness of God.” In our text God's 
“righteousness” is set in the context of His gracious will in Christ, as 
evidenced by the parallel words: “faithfulness,” “salvation,” “loving- 
kindness,” and “truth.” “Christ comes to set men free” suggests the 
service theme (see Collect). Just so. He frees us from fear, as Luther 
discovered, and frees us for joyful obedience. The Christian’s response 
to the Lenten Gospel is a life dedicated to the will of God. This states 
the goal and purpose of the sermon. 


Sin to Be Diagnosed.—Lenten sacrifices symbolize the dedicated 
life. They may also symbolize our readiness to substitute religious 
observances for religion’s first requirement: an open ear and a believ- 
ing, yielding heart.— Part IV of the first outline suggests various mis- 
conceptions of the “will of God.” First, there is the man who claims 
to trust God’s will and makes that an excuse for a careless and reckless 
transit through life. Then there is the man whose trust manifests itself 
as bloodless resignation, the man who prays, “Thy will be done,” with 
a sigh rather than a shout. Or there is the man whose God is a Jugger- 
naut, an irresistible will forcing him into unwilling submission. All of 
these responses indicate a faulty relationship to God, who in Christ has 
proved that His will is both a gracious and a victorious will, a will 
that can be victoriously affirmed and accepted and done. This section 
of the sermon may to some seem important enough to merit almost 
exclusive attention. V.8 would then be central, and the theme might 
be “Doing the Will of God.” 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. —- Christ, actively engaged in pro- 
curing salvation for men in accordance with His Father's plan, must 
be the focal point of the sermon. The preacher must beware, however, 
of using Christ’s response to God’s will merely as an example for imi- 
tation. Christ zs the will of God actualized. His absolute surrender to 
His Father is the enabling ground for our self-dedication. The argu- 
ment does not run: “As He, so we”; but “Because He, therefore we.” 


Illustrations. — Recall the frequent prophetic antithesis between out- 
ward sacrifices and inner dedication. The Epistle for the day, especially 
in its opening verses, enforces the same idea.— Luther's discovery of 
the true “righteousness of God.” No matter which outline is followed, 
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Christ (more especially, Christ in His Passion) will be the great 
Illustration. Sayings of our Lord and incidents from His Passion are 
too numerous to cite. Moreover, they will readily suggest themselves 
to the preacher if he keeps his purpose in mind, i.e., to draw his 
hearers into the fellowship of Christ’s sufferings. 


Outlines 

The twofold interpretation of the psalm is reflected in the double 
outline. In the second outline the psalm receives a strictly Christo- 
logical interpretation. In each section of this sermon the thought will 
move from the particular reference to Christ to the general application 
in the life of the hearer. If the first outline is followed, the sermon 
will move rather from the general to the particular. Christ will then 
appear in each section as the supreme illustration rather than as the 
sole prophetic fulfillment of the psalm. The preacher may feel that 
the first outline speaks somewhat more directly to the needs of his pre- 
Lenten congregation. 

1 
God's Purpose for You During Lent 


I. That you may have an ear to hear His Word 
A. Special sacrifices of self-denial may be commendable 
B. But they are no substitute for an open ear 


II. That you may have a heart to receive his forgiving love 
A. The plan of salvation was conceived in the heart of God 
B. The fulfillment was promised in the Volume of the Book 
C. In Christ, God has faithfully fulfilled His plan and carried 
out His righteous purpose 
D. God's forgiving love is now available to every receptive 
heart 


III. That you may have a tongue to proclaim His salvation 
A. Salvation has been prepared for the great congregation of 
sinners 
B. Salvation becomes accessible in the act of proclamation 


IV. That you may have a will to affirm His purposes for your life 
A. Not in careless bravado 
B. Not in passive resignation 
C. Not in fatalistic or despairing acquiescence 
D. But in joyful acceptance 
E. And active participation 
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2 
Christ Our Example for Lenten Self-Dedication to the Will of God 
I. In His firm purpose to seek the will of God 
II. In His joyful readiness to accept the will of God 
III. In His eagerness to proclaim the will of God 
IV. In His determination to do the will of God 
Seattle, Wash. WALTER BARTLING 


INVOCAVIT DEUuT. 8:1-6 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Our text is part of the second 
of the three addresses which Moses spoke to the Children of Israel at 
the end of the forty years in the wilderness, shortly before his death 
and Israel’s entering the land of Canaan. In these addresses, delivered 
on the east side of the Jordan River, Moses calls to remembrance the 
ethical and moral precepts of the Law, which the Lord through him 
had already given the Israelites. 

In Ch. 8:1-6 Moses recalls God’s dealings with the Israelites during 
those forty years in the wilderness and uses those dealings as an en- 
couragement to “keep the commandments of the Lord, thy God, to 
walk in his ways, and to fear him” (v.6). 

The Pulpit Commentary summarizes thus: 

That they might be induced the more faithfully to observe all the 
commandments which had been enjoined upon them so as to go on 
and prosper, they are called to remember the experiences of the forty 
years in the wilderness, when God guided them and disciplined them 
for their good. He humbled them that He might test the state of 
their heart and affections toward Him, using the distress and priva- 
tions to which they were subjected as means of bringing out what 
was in them, and of leading them to feel their entire dependence on 
Him for help, sustenance, and guidance. Not only by commands 
difficult to be obeyed laid on men, and by mighty works done in 
their view, does God prove men (cf. Gen. 22:1; Ex.15:25); but 
also by afflictions and calamities (Judg. 2:22; 3:4; Ps. 17:3; 81:7), 
as well as by benefits (Ex. 16:4). Humbled so as to see his own 
weaknesses, chastised out of all self-conceit by affliction, man is 
brought to submit to God, to hear and obey Him; and along with 
this the experience of God’s goodness tends to draw men, in grateful 
acknowledgement of His mercy and bounty, to yield themselves to 
Him and sincerely and lovingly serve Him (cf. Rom. 2:4). 

The central thought of the text is: God’s dealings with man (afflic- 
tions, testings, blessings) seek to bring man to serve and obey God. 
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The Day and Its Theme.—The suggested theme for the day is 
“God's Lessons in Trials.” The text is very appropriate, for it speaks 
of those lessons, of the purpose of trials, of God's care and blessings in 
those trials. The Introit presents to us the assurance of God's care in 
trial for those who are His own. The Gradual likewise speaks of the 
safety and protection of the child of God in the hands of the Lord. 
The Epistle, 2 Cor.6:1-10, mentions one of the purposes of God's 
dealings with man, namely, that we receive not the grace of God in 
vain. It likewise gives us an example of this truth — that the purpose 
of all the tribulations of the Apostle Paul’s ministry was that the 
Corinthians receive not the grace of God in vain. The Gospel, Matt. 
4:1-11, reveals that Christ has won the victory over the temptation to 
evil that beset us in the trials of life. In the Gospel Jesus quotes v.3 of 
our text. 

At first glance the theme of Parish Activities, “The Church Presents 
Christ to the Americas” (Missions at Home), seems not to fit at all. 
Yet one of the Lord’s purposes in afflicting and testing and blessing us 
individually and collectively as a church is that we may carry out His 
command: “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me.” A review of our past 
should lead us to be active in presenting Christ in the Americas. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon. — Many, even Christians, have 
difficulty in appreciating the value of God’s dealings with us in afflic- 
tions, testing, and blessings. Many see no value in any of these. They 
are unhappy and discouraged when God permits affliction to come their 
way. They tend to grumble when the Lord tests them. They often are 
not strengthened in their godliness by God’s blessings. Grimly they 
declare: “God’s will be done,” when sickness and reverses cross their 
paths. They submit to God’s will, not because these things come from 
the love of God but because they feel they can do nothing else but 
stoically submit. As a result these people are discouraged in following 
the Lord’s commandments and frequently fail to walk in His ways. 
The goal and purpose of the sermon is therefore to lead the hearers to 
rejoice even in affliction and testing because they know that also in 
these the Lord blesses them, and as a result be encouraged to serve and 
obey the Lord in every way. 

Sins to Be Remedied.—Grumbling when the Lord permits us to 
have affliction — using trial and testing as a reason for not following 
the Lord — refusing and failing to recognize the hand of the Lord in 
the sicknesses and blessings of life—these are sins common in our 
lives and need to be remedied if we are to live happy, godly lives. 
V.3b enables us to point out that placing the wants of the body first 
in our lives is a sin against God, that we should avoid materialism. 
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Opportunities for Explicit Gospel — The entire text brings out the 
love and goodness of the Lord. It is a Lord of love and mercy who 
guides our lives. Although this text does not directly refer to the love 
of God in Christ, yet its whole tenor points to the Lord in His love. 
The comparison in v.5 tells us that we are God's children. Even a cur- 
sory reading of the text impresses one with the truth that the motiva- 
tion of God's dealings with us is His love. His love makes us His chil- 
dren. The statement of v.3b gives us ample opportunity to speak of 
the Word of God. In our sermon we therefore will want to speak 
specifically of God’s love in Christ, especially since this is the first 
Sunday in Lent. 

Illustrations. — The many references of the text to the life of Israel 
in the wilderness, plus modern parallels, will give many illustrations. 
Many of the illustrations will be applications of the truth of the text 
in the life of Israel and in our lives. 


Outline God’s Lessons in Trials 
I. In His lessons the Lord 
A. Humbles us that we may know our dependence on Him 
B. Proves us that we may know 
1. What is in our heart; and 
2. Whether we would keep His commandments 
C. Teaches us that man does not live by bread alone but by the 
Word of God 
II. This He does by various methods 
A. By leading us according to His way, v.2 (Israel had to follow 
God's way, not its own) 
B. By permitting affliction to come, v.3 (hunger, privation) 
C. By providing daily with just enough to supply the need, 
v.3,4 (manna day by day, raiment, care of feet) 
III. Because of His love for us 
A. The Lord wants to bless His children (the Lord wanted 
Israel to live and multiply, etc., v. 1) 
B. The Lord deals with us as His children, v.5 (chastening) 
IV. He has the purpose in mind that we may keep His command- 
ments, walk in His ways, and fear Him. 
Rejoice, then, in affliction and trial. See the Lord’s goodness. Fol- 
low and serve Him. 
Springfield, Ill. LEwis C. NIEMOELLER 
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REMINISCERE GEN. 32:24-29 


The Text and its Central Thought. — Jacob's wrestling match at the 
Jabbok proved a turning point in his life. For that night Jacob 
received that blessing from God’s free grace which he had sought 
formerly to gain by deceit and cunning. 


Living up to his name “Heel-Snatcher,” or “Supplanter,” Jacob had 
taken matters into his own hands by driving the bargain for Esau’s 
birthright (Gen.25:29-34) and had deceived his father Isaac into 
giving him the blessing (Gen.27:6-29). Esau’s anger forced Jacob 
to flee. Jacob worked for Laban. His wealth increased. Then God 
commanded him to return to the land of his fathers (Gen. 31:3). God 
added the promise “I will be with thee.” But when Jacob heard that 
Esau was coming to meet him with an army of 400 men, he was 
afraid, because Esau had intended to kill him before. Jacob divided 
his company and sent a generous present to Esau. Then Jacob prayed 
(Gen. 32:9-12). He put himself into the hands of God. As the pres- 
ents went on ahead, Jacob stayed with the company. During the night 
he took further decisive action. Jacob made his whole family cross 
the Jabbok in keeping with the plan to meet Esau the following day. 


V.24. Jacob was left alone and no doubt felt how terribly he had 
sinned against his brother. Jacob knew he was helpless and was the 
object of Esau’s vengeance unless the miraculous power of God saved 
him. Delitzsch says: “In the face of his meeting with Esau it now 
comes plainly to view that he does not possess the blessing of his 
birthright without the stain of sin. On that score he is assailed, not 
only by his own conscience but also by Jehovah Himself, who makes 
him feel this. But the faith in the innermost part of Jacob breaks 
through sin and weakness and tribulation, masters the accusation which, 
as it were, has taken form in this mysterious man and which hurls itself 
against him, and by reaching on through the hostile attitude of his 
Opponent grasps his mercy and wrests from him anew the blessing 
threatened with destruction, which now, with the dross removed, 
cleansed of sin, glorified, he receives as a divine gift; and that as a gift 
of grace, yet not without being made to feel the powerlessness of his 
natural condition by the dislocation of his hip in this faith-conquering 
battle.” 

Hos. 12:3,4 describes the inward conflict. The real battle lies in 
tears of repentance and in the fervent supplication of faith. This night 
brought out Jacob's true strength. His natural strength had to be 
defeated. His strength of faith, born of repentance, won the victory. 
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V.25. Jacob was not to harbor the idea that his physical strength 
had made him prevail. Accordingly, the antagonist dislocated Jacob's 
hip and gave him a permanent limp for the rest of his life. 

V.26. Jacob hangs onto the man, and the man cannot leave. Jacob 
knows this man was no mere man but God, who had appeared in 
human form. For he asks a blessing. Jacob can hold the man and get 
from him his heart’s desire. The man implies it and then admits it; and 
Jacob is quick to realize it and act upon it. It was by faith alone, this 
wonderful spiritual power with God, that Jacob held the man. Jacob 
wanted God's blessing, which always has deeds not words alone. Even 
though Jacob had special revelations at Bethel and Mahanaim, yet his 
fear of Esau so gripped him that he could find no full assurance for 
his soul. His bad conscience troubled him when he remembered he 
had craftily snatched the birthright blessing from Esau. The question 
now turns from Esau to God. The blessing that Jacob needed and 
wanted was the complete deliverance of his conscience from the 
depressing guilt and sense of sin and the possession of the covenant 
blessing as the full and free gift of God to him. 

Vv.27,28. The change of names signifies the blessing. Jacob re- 
ceives the new name Israel, “Wrestler with God” or “Prince of God.” 
Jacob contended not in vain. If he had lost, the new name would be 
inappropriate. Then, too, by wresting the blessing from God, Israel had 
also won over Esau and his army. Whoever prevails by repentance, 
faith, and prayer with God, need fear no man. 

Vv. 29-30. This ends the conversation. Jacob knew it was God 
with whom he had wrestled. His request for the stranger's name may 
have been prompted by a desire for a still fuller manifestation of God. 
This would explain the refusal, which would mean that the blessing 
was enough. V.30 shows Jacob’s understanding that his opponent was 
God, and it supports our conclusion that Jacobs’ opponent was the 
Angel of the Lord, the uncreated angel who is the Son before His 
incarnation. He is called God here, and He bestows a divine blessing 
on Jacob. The chief lesson from this historical incident is that per- 
severing faith gains blessing from God. 

The Day and Its Theme. — Reminiscere, the Second Sunday in Lent, 
has as its theme a humble, persistent plea for God’s merciful help from 
a devout, believing heart. The Introit reminds us that God must 
deliver us from our enemies. The Collect confesses our own weak- 
ness: “we have no strength.” The Epistle exhorts us to purity of heart, 
while the Gospel visualizes the determined effort of the spirit of evil 
to defeat the struggle of faith. 
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. The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.— The goal of the sermon is 
to develop a strong faith in the people which will not be rebuffed, 
but confesses, perseveres, and reveals itself as it grows. 


Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The sins of Jacob are com- 
mon sins: lack of strong faith and failure to trust in God to work out 
our destiny; hence self-seeking and craftiness, with a resultant bad con- 
science and fear of the enemies. 


Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — Believers who persevere in their 
faith are the spiritual Israel of the New Testament (Rom. 9:16 ff.; 
Gal. 4:26; Rev.3:9). The blessing for Jacob was a relieved conscience 
and a free gift of promise. God gives all believers the same blessings 
in our Savior Jesus. 


Illustrations and N.T. Parallels. — Jesus’ struggle in the Garden of 
Gethsemane; Paul's strong faith, which through adversity and suffering 
depended entirely on God's grace; perseverance of the Canaanite 
woman. 


Outline Gain the Faith Which Secures God's Blessing 


I. Lack of faith loses God’s blessings 
A. By separating from God’s plan 
B. By burdening our bad consciences 
C. By heaping up troubles in this world 


II. Faith secures God's blessing 
A. By bringing us to trust completely in God 
B. By making us really repentant over our sins 
C. By seeing us through adversity and opposition 


III. Seek to gain a strong faith 
A. By recognizing your own weakness 
B. By turning to God, who alone can bless through Christ Jesus 
C. By wrestling with your enemies until the assured victory 
Mascoutah, IIl. WILLIAM E. GOERSS 
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CONFERENCE ON RELIGION IN THE AGE OF SCIENCE 
STAR ISLAND, N. H. 


This conference “seeks to bring together for creative interchange 
and development people who are concerned with the formulation of 
more effective doctrines and practices for human salvation in the light 
of contemporary knowledge. The conference is established in the faith 
that there is no wall isolating any department of human understanding, 
and that, therefore, any doctrine of human salvation cannot successfully 
be separated from the realities pictured by science.” In the summer of 
1954 the conference discussed “the Nature of Science.” In 1955 “the 
search for integration of scientific and religious concepts” was con- 
tinued by asking: “What is man that Thou art mindful of him?” 

Though he was not the first speaker, the keynote was sounded by 
Dr. Edwin Prince Booth, professor of historical theology, Boston Uni- 
versity. He presented as the most important message of the Christian 
Church of today the words of Ezekiel (Ezek.2:1): “Son of man, stand 
upon thy feet, and I will speak unto thee.” When the Bible speaks of 
the “Son of Man” or of the “Suffering Servant,” Booth thinks the 
whole suffering, heart-broken human race is meant. When we read that 
“the Son of Man shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels with 
Him, we think,” Booth went on, “of the imminence of Divine Judg- 
ment. Does this not mean that social justice is coming? The whole 
concept of lifting the struggling, heartbroken human race into an even 
better environmental adjustment is the essence of Judgment Day.” 
Fully aware of the fact that this contradicts traditional Christian beliefs, 
the speaker went on to say that no intervention of sources other than 
man had ever helped man. Therefore he rejects “every so-called miracle 
in every religious tradition.” Now Dr. Booth announced the idea 
around which all the other addresses revolved: “We may get a clearer 
statement only if humanity, unapologized for and uncringingly, be 
made the basis for the new epic of thought.” Dr. Booth said he was 
pleading for a humanism undefeated, for a liberalism grander than it 
had been before, for a centrality of word made flesh, for the dignity 
of human nature, and for the tremendous unique experience of being 
a thinking son of man in the living present. 

Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, emeritus professor of the philosophy 
of religion, University of Chicago, delivered three addresses concerning 
man and religion. In the second address he touched directly the theme 
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of the conference. He defined religion “as a commitment to that which 
will lead man on to the good and better... . The ultimate good . . . 
is to act always toward finding those conditions which contribute most 
to an appreciative understanding between you and the other people.” 
Religion tries to solve the problem of what has such a character as to 
transform, if man but gives himself to it, when he cannot transform 
himself. New ideas do not come into the brain by themselves, Wieman 
continued, they arrive there by a motivating power we call “creativity.” 
Creativity, then, transforms us from within, as we cannot transform 
ourselves. This spirit of creativity we call God. The man Jesus is not 
God, Wieman said. Working through Jesus was this creativity, which 
rose to power whenever he was in the presence of others. The fisher- 
men were transformed. History was thus altered not because of Jesus 
the man, but because of the creativity within him. It is most reassuring, 
so Wieman concluded this address, to know that deep within us there 
is great promise. Every man who can free this creative force within 
him will become master over the destructive forces within him. 


“Man, a Creature of the Earth,” was discussed by Dr. G. A. Hunts- 
man, professor of zoology, University of Toronto. Unless one had heard 
Huntsman later as he defined God, much of his address would have 
been completely misunderstood. During an informal discussion he 
said: “Nature is God.” In the course of his lecture he had, among 
other things, something to say about the purpose and meaning of life. 
It ran about thus. The essential problem lies in the wholeness of the 
details we know. By our knowledge we have isolated the parts. The 
relationship of these parts presents an enigma. Knowing is very tran- 
sient. Man, the creature of the earth, can still be happy in spite of 
and beyond his knowledge of the elements of his experience. He can 
sense himself as an element in a vast whole. (Could this, perhaps, be 
Schopenhauer speaking?) He concluded by saying that man is far more 
wonderful than we can conceive. Even more wonderful, Huntsman 
said, must be his Creator. It is quite evident that we are merely small 
parts of a tremendous and continuously changing whole. We should 
strive to learn how to play our roles in this whole with the firm 
assurance that they are significant and that, if in the ceaseless change 
that forms time we seem to pass away from this life just as we come 
into it, we will, nevertheless, in some manner or other share in the 
eternal future even as we are products of the eternal past. We have 
been created by the whole, so Goodman stated, and we shall share in 
future creation. 
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Dr. Henry A. Murray, director of the Psychological Clinic, Harvard 
University, denounced orthodox Christianity for blocking the progress 
of the evolution of religion. Dr. M. F. Ashley Montague, professor of 
anthropology, Rutgers University, as he developed the theme “The 
Nature of Human Nature,” insisted that he had demonstrated scien- 
tifically “that there is no original sin.” Dr. Alfred E. Emerson, professor 
of zoology, Chicago University, addressed the conference on “The 
Individual and the Superorganism,” and on “Ethics as a Result of 
Evolution.” The superorganism is the group system which stands above 
the individual. It is a biological necessity, this philosophy insists, that 
the individual should yield his independence to become a subordinate 
part of the superorganism. This philosophy is a natural consequence 
of the cell theory and the theory of adaptation and specialization. 
It uses the biological idea that the organism is a co-operative organiza- 
tion of cells, each sacrificing its individuality for the superorganism. 
Man has achieved his highest purpose in life if he does likewise. In con- 
tinental Europe the cell theory is being seriously questioned, but here 
in America it is the basis for a philosophy which has given our world 
the welfare state and has influenced the spread of Communism. 


The endeavors of this conference indicate that Spencer is still the 
fashionable philosopher (Modephilosoph) of the English-speaking 
world, as Karl Heim has put it. If one has spent a week with people 
who are friendly and kind and hospitable but whose hopes and aspira- 
tions do not rise above that which is relative and transient, one is 
left alone among the many. Then comes a measure of appreciation of 
the fellowship of which John speaks (1 John 1:7), which rests on 
the Absolute and is engendered by the cleansing and sanctifying blood 
of Jesus Christ. AuGuUsT C. REHWALDT 
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SENTIMENT AGAINST CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


Is the period of Christian missionary work in foreign countries draw- 
ing to a close? Christian churches at any rate will do well to redeem 
the time for preaching the Gospel while opportunity to do so is 
being granted them. As Time (October 10, 1955) reports, Israel's 
Chief Rabbinate has recently warned Israeli parents that “our children 
are being severed from the faith of their fathers. The danger to our 
children from missionaries cannot be exaggerated. They represent 
a danger to the Jewish religion and nation.” Nine major Protestant 
and eight major Roman Catholic missions are now operating Chris- 
tian schools in Israel, mostly in Jerusalem, Jaffa, Ramle, and 
Nazareth. They are attended by only 1,500 of the 300,000 Israeli 
children under 14. The Keren Yeldenu (“Our Child’s Fund”), a citi- 
zens’ organization, has removed about 1,400 children from mission 
auspices during the past two years, though the mission schools train 
the children to be loyal to their parents and homeland and do not 
permit them to be baptized against their parents’ will. 

Christian missions face trouble also in the state of Madhya Pradesh 
in Central India. Of its 21 million inhabitants more than two thirds 
are Hindus, while the rest are adherents of primitive religions. About 
9,000 of the tribesmen and Hindu untouchables have in recent years 
joined the Christian missions operating in that state, mostly Roman 
Catholic. Now the 78-year-old Ravishanker Shukla, the “political boss” 
of the state, is crusading against the missions. The anti-Christian sparks 
have also spread elsewhere, as in Travancore Cochin, where the three 
million of India’s eight million Christians are accused of plotting to 
make the area an “independent Christian state.” 

JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 
THE USE AND ABUSE OF SYMBOLS 


There is sound advice in an article by L. David Miller, which 
appeared in the Lutheran Quarterly (August 1955) under the given 
heading. The author fully recognizes the value of symbols in worship. 
“The ministry of symbolism serves an educational function.” Never- 
theless, he warns: “Art forms cannot accomplish worship. Spiritual 
help comes when the heart and the mind are joined with the eyes and 
ears. To attach too much significance to a tangible object may result 
in idolatry.” Again: “The ministry of symbolism may lose its effective- 
ness also by overemphasis. Carving and painting symbols at random 
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on every available two-by-four degrades them to mere decoration. 
Frequently the selection of symbols is left to the judgment of people 
better qualified for laying cement than for making appropriate decisions 
in matters of propriety.” Or: “Symbolism is robbed of meaning by 
indiscriminate use. In early Christian art symbolism was not so lavish 
as is generally supposed. It was never used merely as decoration, but as 
a necessary means of communicating spiritual truth to believers and 
concealing it from enemies. In later years, when elaborate houses of 
worship were built with ornate sculpture and stained-glass windows, 
symbols were used to identify Biblical characters, because few of the 
worshipers could read. Thus it became customary to identify our Lord 
by means of a nimbus, a circle around his head. From this circle 
emanated four rays forming a cross. Such symbols should be used 
appropriately and with restraint. Lutherans do not condemn art forms 
and make a virtue of bleak, prosaic severity. Martin Luther retained 
symbolism, but he warned against excess, distortion of meaning, and 
overemphasis on secondary matters. We need to be firmly grounded 
in the past, but we need also to be discriminating and creative.” 


JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


ASSISTANT MINISTER: HIS PROBLEM AND OURS 


Religion in Life (Autumn 1955) discusses in two articles the prob- 
lems facing a senior pastor and his assistant. The one is written by an 
assistant pastor who, under the heading “An Assistant Speaks His 
Mind,” treats the matter from his point of view, while in the second 
article entitled “The Assistant Minister: His Problems and Ours” a now 
retired elderly minister presents the difficulties from the senior pastor's 
standpoint. In both articles the presentation of the problems is realistic. 
But what is more important than the statement of the problems is the 
suggestion of remedies for their prevention or removal. The “assistant” 
thus suggests the appointment of a competent personnel committee 
to weigh all grievances, dispel all tensions, and engender a wholesome 
spirit in order that hatreds and misunderstandings may not fester until 
an unfortunate climax is reached. But more important than such a com- 
mittee is the necessity that the senior and assistant ministers act in 
an honest, mature, and Christian fashion toward each other. To preach 
about the Book of Hosea, with its immortal message of forgiving love, 
is not enough; we must incorporate it into our lives. Both groups must 
learn along with Hosea the great virtue of patience and long-suffering 
forbearance. In true Christian humility they must make determined 
efforts in curbing their natural hankering for prominence and their 
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craving for the cheap applause of men. Then, and only then, will 
they, as senior or assistant ministers, be worthy of their “high calling 
in Jesus Christ.” The senior pastor suggests as remedies summer 
refresher courses for senior pastors on parish administration and recent 
theories as well as administrative committees to guide the young min- 
isters. But basically the need is for insight, for patience, for frankness, 


a “learning spirit.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 

Phoenix, Ariz.— A Red Mass —the first in Arizona’s history — was 
held in St. Agnes Church here to implore divine aid for the courts and 
members of the bar in their daily labors. It was sponsored by the local 
Saint Thomas More Society. 

Saint Thomas More is the patron saint of Catholic lawyers. The 
society was organized here last spring by attorneys interested in the 
church’s history in legal affairs and in the furtherance of higher 
standards of law practice. 


Denver. — A new constitution making the Brotherhood of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church an official laymen’s auxiliary of the denomination 
was adopted by the organization at its seventh biennial convention 
here. The action brings into auxiliary status a total of 958 local men’s 
clubs, with a combined membership of 25,000, according to Herbert 
Hufnagel, the Brotherhood’s retiring president. He reported that 
125 new groups had been chartered in the last two years. 

Dale H. Bruning of Bruning, Nebr., a farmer and stockman, was 
elected president for the next four years. The Brotherhood’s 1957 con- 
vention will be held in Minneapolis, Minn. The new auxiliary also 
voted to sponsor a pre-induction training program for young men of 
the denomination. Veterans of World War II or the Korean conflict 
will be deputized to provide the military-religious orientation. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.— A statewide “crackdown” on the practice of 
polygamy by members of two religious cults began here with com- 
plaints filed before City Judge J. Patton Neeley. The cults were 
identified as “Fundamentalists.” They have no connection with the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon), which aban- 
doned polygamy more than half a century ago. Three men were accused 
of unlawful cohabitation in Salt Lake County. Frank E. Moss, Salt 
Lake County attorney, said the three had 13 wives and a total of 
62 children under 18 years of age. 

Utah Attorney General E. R. Callister said an over-all investigation 
of the practice of polygamy in Utah was being directed and co- 
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ordinated through his office. A special appropriation of $20,000 was 
earmarked by the last legislature for the purpose. “We have reason 
to believe the practice is widespread and growing rapidly,” Mr. Callister 
said. “We intend to prosecute as cases come to our attention.” 


Miam, Fla.— Clergymen and churches of this state were asked by 
Gov. Le Roy Collins to brand careless driving as “an evil, an ugly 
sin.” He spoke here at the closing session of the seventh annual con- 
ference of the Governor’s Highway Safety Council. “We know,” the 
governor said, “that almost all our accidents happen because the drivers 
involved commit violations of our traffic laws.” 


Berlin. — East German Communists are developing ceremonies to 
take the place of Christian Baptism, marriage, and funeral rites. Last 
year youth dedication ceremonies were launched in the Soviet Zone 
as a Communist counterpart of Christian confirmation and _ first 
Communion rites. 

The new ceremonies were announced by East German Communist 
newspapers, several of which also published articles “enlightening” 
readers on how to discontinue membership in churches. They said 
the clerical procedure connected with leaving the church would be 
taken care of without cost by all registrars’ offices and authorized 
notaries. Church observers here said it was obvious the Communists 
are trying to create a pseudoreligious cult to advance their ideology. 

The rites announced by the Communists are: 


1. “Name-giving” ceremonies, to be held on Sundays in the offices 
of public registrars. Birth certificates will, if desired, be handed over 
to parents in “a solemn form.” 


2. Similar ceremonies will be provided for newlyweds. Upon pay- 
ment of an extra fee a small band will play “suitable music.” 


3. In the case of funerals Communist functionaries will be avail- 
able for speeches at the graves of the deceased. 


Stockholm. — An increase in suicide attempts in Sweden has been 
ascribed by several leading daily papers here to a decline of Christian 
influence among the people. According to reports, the number of 
suicides in the country has doubled in the last two years. There are 
1,200 attempted suicides a year. The latter figure is greater than the 
annual total of traffic fatalities. Unhappy marriages or love affairs 
rank first as motives for suicide attempts. Next come alcoholism and 
psychic disorders. Economic difficulties or disease are third on the 
list of causes. 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE NEWS BUREAU 
OF THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


New York. — Publication of the first volume of a three-volume study 
described as the “most definitive comparison ever made of the history, 
policies, and programs” of Protestant welfare work in the United States 
was announced here by the National Council of Churches. 


The Activating Concern, a 128-page study of basic principle and 
policy in Protestant welfare work, was edited for the NCCCUSA by 
Dr. E. Theodore Bachmann, professor of church history and missions 
and director of graduate studies at Pacific Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Berkeley, Calif. He is also editor of the third and final volume 
of the study series, The Emerging Perspective, scheduled for publica- 
tion about March 15, 1956. 

The three-volume series is a result of a pioneering effort by the 
National Council to compile a national inventory of all health and 
welfare agencies and institutions related to Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox churches. 


Copenhagen, Denmark. — For the first time since the Reformation, 
Roman Catholic bishops of the Scandinavian countries met for formal 
discussion of their common problems, it was reported by Church News 
from the Northern Countries, news bulletin of the Northern (Prot- 
estant) Ecumenical Institute. The meeting was held here in the “oldest” 
post-Reformation era Roman Catholic see. The Roman bishopric of 
Copenhagen was re-established in 1953; those in Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland followed, said the Church News. 

As of today, the report continued, Roman Catholic membership in 
the Scandinavian countries has reached 52,000, of whom 75 per cent 
are Scandinavians by birth and 25 per cent are immigrants and refugees. 
Of the total 27,000 are in Denmark, 18,000 in Sweden, 5,000 in Nor- 
way, and 2,000 in Finland. In Sweden two thirds of the Roman Cath- 
olics are postwar immigrants, the Church News said. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Deviation from Lutheran doctrine by young 
pastors of the Northwest Synod of the United Lutheran Church in 
America is once more creating newspaper headlines here and through- 
out the Midwest, because: 

1. The young Milwaukee pastor, George P. Crist, 31, convicted in 
July of “heresy,” has returned his ordination papers to the Northwest 
Synod; 

2. The Rev. John Gerberding, 33, a friend of Crist, who was 
acquitted in a similar trial last August, announced his resignation from 
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the pastorate at Menomonee Falls, hinting it was because of demands 
he be retried; 


3. The Rev. Victor K. Wrigley, close friend of Crist and Gerberding, 
has been ordered to stand trial on heresy charges in Milwaukee, begin- 
ning November 10. 


Mr. Crist, now a graduate student working for a Master's degree in 
philosophy at the University of Iowa, was found guilty on nine counts 
of heretical teachings, including abandonment of fundamental prin- 
ciples of Scriptural interpretation which guided Martin Luther, the 
denial of the Virgin Birth and the physical resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

He was ordered temporarily suspended from the ministry by Dr. Paul 
E. Bishop, president of the Northwest Synod, pending a final verdict by 
the synod’s annual convention in Milwaukee next May. The return of 
his ordination papers in effect makes the temporary suspension perma- 
nent, but, according to newspaper reports, Dr. Bishop pointed out 
that Mr. Crist has appealed the trial findings to the synod’s annual 
convention and that the appeal still stands. Mr. Crist, it was said, will 
“in all probability” press his appeal, seeking to determine whether the 
trial committee acted correctly. 

His close friend, the Rev. John Gerberding of Holy Cross Lutheran 
Church at Menomonee Falls, accused on charges similar to those held 
against Mr. Crist, was unanimously acquitted by a trial committee in 
August. However, he announced his desire to resign and said he would 
urge his congregation to accept the resignation effective December 1, 
“in the best interest of the family.” He was led to resign by the fact 
that Dr. Bishop had called the reopening of his trial “a necessity,” 
Mr. Gerberding explained. 

A retrial of Mr. Gerberding was earlier demanded by 35 Milwaukee 
ULCA pastors, who based their demand on “important new evidence 
against the accused minister and conflicting evidence given by the 
pastor.” The group was particularly disturbed by a statement Mr. Ger- 
berding made to the press after his trial: “I have not changed my 
Opinions, nor was I asked to.” 

Attention was focused upon the Milwaukee pastors’ demand for 
a retrial by the semiannual conference of Wisconsin pastors held in 
Milwaukee in mid-September, when a resolution was passed calling 
for an investigation of “ail conflicting doctrinal statements” made 
by Gerberding. 

In the announcement of his resignation, Mr. Gerberding hinted that 
the synod president had urged him to turn in his ordination papers, 
but added that “I still have six weeks to think about that.” He said the 
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controversy over his case had left the congregation “tired and broken,” 
and he charged that the synod “has acted like a sect, not as a member 
of the Lutheran Church.” 

The announcement that the Rev. Victor K. Wrigley of Brookfield, 
Wis., has been ordered to stand trial on November 10 was understood 
here as an indication that the case against the third young pastor was 
nearing its climax. 

A close friend of Crist and Gerberding and a classmate of both at 
Northwestern Lutheran Seminary, he was accused at the same time 
and for similar deviations, but has so far not come before a trial com- 
mittee. His case was also discussed at the September conference of the 
Wisconsin pastors, which passed a special resolution appealing to him 
“in brotherly love” to submit to the constitutional procedure for inves- 
tigation of accused pastors. The resolution urged Mr. Wrigley to “cease 
to show insubordination by defiant quasi-legal maneuvering and 
bargaining.” 

It was understood here that Mr. Wrigley had absented himself from 
investigation meetings on the grounds that his congregational council 
had advised him to do so, because it held that one member of the com- 
mittee was “prejudiced” and the investigation procedure is “more that 
of instigating charges than of investigating them.” 

According to newspaper reports, the Gethsemane Lutheran con- 
gregation of Brookfield sustained its council’s stand by a vote of 
118 to one. A young people's group of the congregation wrote to the 
synod president to state that “in our hearts we know this man to be 
a Christian,” and “we stand in wonder and bewilderment as to how you 
can charge him with being a heretic.” (October 21, 1955.) 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


LUTHER’S WORKS. Volume 12: Selected Psalms I, ed. Jaroslav Pelikan. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1955. 418 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Throughout his teaching and preaching career Luther evidenced a special 
interest in the Psalms. He said of the Psalms, “Here you look straight 
down into the heart of the saints.” For Luther the Psalms were not basically 
history or doctrine, though he, especially in his later years, took account 
also of their historical background and frequently drew from them con- 
sequences for Biblical doctrine. For him the Psalms were primarily spiritual 
songs and prayers composed by God’s saints. Therefore only they, so Lu- 
ther believed, truly understand the Psalms who, like the Psalmists, feel 
the sting of sin and death, but who also find healing in God's forgiving 
mercy in Christ and spend their life in prayer, meditation, and submission 
to divine discipline. 

The Psalms were Luther’s book of prayer which he took into the privacy 
of his study and which provided him not only with the substance but 
largely also with the very words of his prayers. In the Psalms Luther 
noted in particular the prophetic vision of the Messiah’s redemption, and 
he never tired to remind his hearers and readers that also the Psalmists, 
who lived hundreds of years before Paul, were justified by faith without 
the deeds of the Law. It has been well said: No interpreter, whether he 
be pastor or teacher, ought to approach the Psalms without first having 
oriented himself in Luther’s exposition of the Psalms. 

In view of the above observations this reviewer was especially pleased 
that the first volume to appear in the English edition of Luther’s works 
now in process of publication by Concordia Publishing House contains 
Luther's exposition of a select number of Psalms (2, 8, 19, 23, 26, 45, 51). 
A mere sampling of these eminently readable translations compels the 
conclusion: What a gold mine of sound Biblical theology is to be found 
in these expositions! They direct themselves to the mind, but they speak 
to the heart. In their totality they unfold the vast drama of sin and salva- 
tion in such persuasive terms that the reader is driven to confess: It is 
truly the Spirit of God who speaks to all generations of men in the Psalms 
of the Old Testament. 

The plan of two American firms, Concordia Publishing House and 
Muhlenberg Press, to publish within the next 15 years 55 volumes of 
Luther’s writings is an astounding venture of faith. To possess all these 
volumes will be a privilege enjoyed by no previous English-speaking 
generation. It is good occasionally to look up to the Luther who stands 
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erect on a granite pedestal in an attitude of absolute trust in God. It is 
better to read about Luther and to become acquainted with his life. But 
it is best to read Luther’s works and to discover for one’s self the inex- 
haustible wealth of thought which flooded this man’s soul. With apologies 
to the Reformer we therefore suggest, as we peruse this first volume, 
“Buy, dear Americans, while the fair is at your door!” 

An extensive review of the present volume will appear in a later issue 
of this journal. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


JESUS AND THE FUTURE. By G. R. Beasley-Murray. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1955. 264 pages, bibliography, and two indices. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

The author of this enlightening volume set himself the task of reading 
every writing of repute on the subject of Mark 13 produced since 1864. 
Dr. Murray is concerned specifically with the various theories that try 
to explain the origin of this “little apocalypse” in the Gospel according 
to St. Mark. In following through on this self-imposed assignment he 
has written a superior treatment of the theology of Mark 13. His con- 
sidered conclusion is that Jesus Himself uttered this discourse in the 
circumstances described by the Evangelist, but that as a written document 
it was circulated in the early church before the Gospels were composed 
and possibly even before Paul wrote his earliest epistles. The author is 
persuaded that this “should be considered the most ancient document of 
Christianity” (p. 246). 

The title of the book owes its origin to Dr. Beasley-Murray’s discussion 
of time as viewed by the Savior in His eschatological discourses, with their 
tendency toward prophetic foreshortening. In this connection he points 
to the valid distinction made by Althaus between Weissagung and 
Wabhrsagung. “The conviction that the end will come shortly, within 
a generation, is due to prophetic certainty and must not be confused with 
prophecy-mongering” (p. 176). MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 


BIBLE-READING PRACTICES IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH — 
MISSOURI SYNOD. By Edwin J. Fritze. River Forest: The Lu- 
theran Education Association, 1955. 97 pages. Paper. $2.00. 


This 11th yearbook of the Lutheran Education Association is the report 
on a survey conducted under the auspices of the Bible-in-the-home com- 
mittee for the council on Bible study of the Board for Parish Education 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. : 

Not often does our church make a study of the intensity and nature 
represented in this report. It is the first of its kind — interesting, signif- 
icant, and helpful. It reveals painstaking procedures by which inadequacies 
of the survey instrument, variables difficult to control, and limitations as 
to the validity of results were kept at a minimum. The survey findings 
are based on 1,712 returns from people of high, middle, and low spiritual 
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levels and are classified according to sex, age, occupation, and length of 
church membership of these people. 


Many graphs and tables show the frequency of private or personal 
Bible reading and of family devotions at the three spiritual levels and 
according to age groups; the types of materials read at devotions and the 
Bible versions preferred; the deterrents and stimuli as to Bible reading 
and their effects; purposes pursued in Bible reading; systems or materials 
employed in, and benefits derived from, Bible reading. 


The final chapter states and discusses fourteen conclusions drawn from 
the study. Special significance may be attached to the findings concerning 
the relationship between the extent of Lutheran influence (confirmed as 
a child; attended parochial school; whole family Lutheran, etc.) and the 
frequency of private and family devotions. 


Pastors, teachers, and lay leaders particularly can gain from this volume 
new insights with regard to the problems and practices of Bible reading 
in our churches, and they may discover therefrom new means of education 
and persuasion for the promotion of Bible reading. | A.G.MERKENS 


GENES, GENESIS, AND EVOLUTION. By John W. Klotz. St. Louis. 
Concordia Publishing House, 1955. Cloth. 575 pages. $5.00. 


The title of the book points up the problems which it discusses. Its 
subject lies in the field of faith. A gene the author defines as “the structure 
on the chromosome which determines heredity.” He says: “Genes are so 
small that they have never been seen. They are believed to be arranged 
in a linear order on the chromosome.” Genes are not seen, but believed 
to be. The theory of evolution holds that the world in which we live 
is the result of a gradual process of development. Evolution is a theory 
which calls for faith in the premises and deductions on which it is based. 
Genesis is a book of the Bible, which demands belief in itself as the 
absolute truth. Dr. Klotz presents the claims of both the Bible and the 
theory of evolution. He is most competent to do that, for he is both 
theologian and scientist. He is not an evolutionist, but no true scientist 
will find him unscientific in his presentation because of any theological bias. 


Dr. Klotz has undertaken a difficult task. Though the Bible tells us 
that God created the heaven and the earth, it does not describe the 
mechanics of creation, leaving many questions which the scientist asks 
unanswered. As to science, its field is so vast that no one man can become 
an authority on all of its branches. In view of these difficulties Dr. Klotz 
has succeeded very well. Scientists should appreciate the meticulous care 
with which he has presented facts and the fairness with which he has 
stated the theories of those with whom he disagrees. The layman in the 
field of science will appreciate the explanations of scientific terms given 
in parentheses and the helpful glossary in the rear of the book. Theolo- 
gians will welcome the index to Scripture passages. All will be grateful 
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for the detailed general index. Here, then, we have a volume for which 
Christian teachers and students have been waiting. Parents who have 
sons and daughters at schools where their faith may be exposed to attacks 
on the Bible likewise owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Klotz for the help 
he has given them. 

Speaking of che problems confronting the evolutionist, Dr. Klotz says: 
“Certainly in view of the many difficulties and problems which exist for 
the evolutionist and in view of the fact that the problem is of such 
a nature that no final answer is possible, it would seem that a summary 
rejection of the Scriptural account {of creation] is, to say the Jeast, pre- 
mature even on the part of scientists... . As Christians we know that 
in the Bible we do not have a theory which is subject to all sorts of 
changes and modifications, a theory which has come about as a result 
of the restricted reasoning abilities of human beings, but we have the 
inspired account of the only Being who was present at Creation.” 

L. W. SPITZ 


WHY I ACCEPT THE GENESIS RECORD: AM I RATIONAL? By 
John Raymond Hand. Wheaton: Van Kampen Press, 1955. 59 pages. 
Paper. 75 cents. 


The venerable author, half a century ago himself an evolutionist, here 
erects twenty barricades in the path of evolutionists. An interesting and 
persuasive — at times a bit sarcastic — apologia by an old Hoosier school- 
master. L. W. SPITZ 


BIBLE DOCTRINES: BELIEFS THAT MATTER. By Mark G. Cambron. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 288 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 


This volume by the dean of Tennessee Temple Bible School was a prize 
winner in Zondervan’s Christian Textbook contest. It presents in trans- 
parent outline and lucid language the basic doctrines of conservative 
Reformed Christianity from the Baptist point of view. The divine inspira- 
tion of Scripture, the Trinity, the essential deity of our Lord, man’s total 
depravity, the atonement, and other fundamental truths are given strong 
emphasis. Calvinistic accents are much in evidence; thus the atonement 
is pictured as limited and conditional. A confused soteriology is presented 
in the following order: repentance, faith, regeneration, justification, sanc- 
tification, adoption, redemption, and prayer. The doctrines of the sacra- 
ments, the church, and a strongly chiliastic eschatology also betray the 
author’s orientation. The abundant use of Bible texts on nearly every 
page would seem to justify the title, but the faulty hermeneutics and 
exegesis tend to place its appropriateness in question. This is regrettable 
in view of the clear make-up and positive Christian tone of this modest 
work in systematic theology. HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN 
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A BASIC HISTORY OF LUTHERANISM IN AMERICA. By Abdel Ross 
Wentz. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1955. viii and 430 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 


A new account of the Lutheran churches in America has been needed 
for some time. Neve’s history was last revised in 1934. Wentz’s previous 
work on The Lutheran Church in American History did not fully measure 
up to the need for a good genera] account of Lutheranism. The present 
volume will very likely become the standard textbook in theological sem- 
inaries for courses on “The Lutheran Church in America.” 

The author is widely acknowledged as an authority on the history of 
American Lutheranism. A member of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, he has taught church history at Gettysburg Seminary since 1916, 
serving as president of the institution between 1940 and 1951. 

The author states: “The immediate purpose of this volume is twofold. 
It is intended to furnish an introduction to the history of the Lutheran 
Church and Lutheran people in America. ... At the same time it is 
intended to point the way for the more advanced student to carry his 
studies into greater detail and even into lines of special research.” (Page v.) 

There are repeated “parallels” between the general culture and church 
history according to the author. He says: “The life and work of the 
church must not be detached from the social and political environment 
in which it grew up” (p.vi). Nor, it might be added, must it be 
detached from the economic factors in the culture. The historical per- 
spective is of prime importance for an understanding of the various 
Lutheran church bodies in this country. Dr. Wentz has emphasized the 
processes of unification and makes this the core of his historical inter- 
pretation, governing to a considerable extent both his selection of mate- 
rials and his explanation of the interrelationships of events. He has, 
however, not minimized the importance of doctrine or the reactions toward 
doctrinal developments in the course of his narrative. He stresses the 
trend toward confessionalism in the various branches of the Lutheran 
Church since the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The history of the Lutheran Church is traced through six phases of 
national life: (1) Colonial times (1625—1740); (2) the birth of the 
nation (1740—1790); (3) the youth of the Republic (1790—1830); 
(4) the period of internal discord (1830—1870); (5) the days of 
“Big Business” (1870—1910); (6) the age of larger units (since 1910). 
A general bibliographical note, a selected bibliography, and an index 
round out the volume. 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod looms large in these pages, 
and the treatment accorded it by the author is generally fair. He does 
point out Missouri’s attitude and action toward union movements. Once 
he speaks of Missouri as “dogmatic and hyperconfessional” (p.321); he 
makes reference to Walther’s “new teaching on predestination” (p. 351). 
He says, too: “Thus did Walther’s ‘new doctrine’ on predestination, as 
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the ‘definite synodical platform’ of midwestern Lutherans, continue to 
retard Lutheran union” (p. 266). Speaking of the Joint Synod of Wis- 
consin and Other States, he states: “This merger of the German synods 
in the Northwest in 1917 was one more step in the process of compacting 
the forces of Lutheranism in America. The new body in its flourishing 
educational institutions, its many missionary activities, its strict Lutheran 
orthodoxy in faith and practice, and its devout congregational life, con- 
stitutes a potent factor for the progress of the kingdom of God.” (Page 278). 

There are occasional slips in the work. Why link “revivalism and 
puritanism”? The two do not necessarily go together. On p. 216, line 19, 
“these” should read “theses.” The “Little Norwegian” Synod was organized 
in 1918 (p.269), not in 1920 (p.225). The practical seminary of the 
Missouri Synod was moved to Springfield in 1874, not organized there 
(p. 121); it had been established in Fort Wayne, Ind., (p.122) in 1846. 
The facts regarding the system of higher education in the Missouri Synod 
are not entirely accurate (p.218), nor is mention made of the high 
school movement within the Missouri Synod. Walter H. Beck, Lutheran 
Elementary Schools in the United States (St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1939) seemingly was not utilized, and Arthur C. Repp (editor), 
100 Years of Christian Education (River Forest: Lutheran Education 
Association, 1947) is not listed. The issue of slavery receives a rather 
extensive treatment. The title of chapter 34 (“Lutherans Discover the 
Human Race”) was poorly chosen. 

By and large the last section, pp. 251—381 of the text, is the most 
valuable. It will be noted that 34% of the pages deal with the period 
from 1910 to the present. It tells of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
the German mergers in the Northwest, the forming of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, the American Lutheran Church, the National 
Lutheran Council, the Lutheran World Federation, recent efforts toward 
Lutheran union, and the participation of Lutherans in the modern ecumen- 
ical movement. The author presents the salient facts with the evident 
hope that union of all Lutherans will come. His own view seems to be 
summed up in the statement: “that Lutheran union must ultimately 
come not by concession and subtraction but by conviction and addition 
meets dissenters in every Lutheran body, but it is gaining and it has 
helped to promote patience with the Spirit of God in the historical 
process” (pp. 364 f.). 

Because of the emphasis on the events and developments within the 
Lutheran churches of America in the last fifty years this book provides 
a synthesis for many who have lived through some or all of these events. 
Because of the current interest in moves toward unity and union, as well 
as toward greater exclusiveness, the emphasis of this book on the more 
recent events will be welcome. 

There are very few Lutheran pastors who dare disregard this book; and 
most Protestant clergymen will find it profitable reading. CARL S. MEYER 
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LUTHER, DIE DEUTSCHE TRAGODIE 1521. By Karl August Meis- 
singer. Berne: Francke Verlag, 1953. 190 pages. Cloth. Sw. Fr. 6.80. 


Karl Meissinger died in 1950. His special field was the young Luther. 
The present title is the second and last of the author's works on Refor- 
mation history. His first was entitled Der katholische Luther. That Meis- 
singer is a historian may be granted, but that he was a theologian must 
be as seriously questioned. 

A church historian must, by the very nature of his field, also be a the- 
ologian. That Meissinger failed as a theologian is evident from his evalua- 
tion of the Worms event. According to his view Luther failed to exploit 
his victory at Worms. Had he done so, Meissinger holds, then for the 
first time the German nation would have faced up to its true greatness 
and power. That Luther did not utilize his tremendous authority, prestige, 
and popularity to make Germany the European Grossmacht is the “tragedy 
of 1521.” Even if nineteenth-century German Lutherans point with pride 
to such great expressions of German-Lutheran Innerlichkeit as those 
articulated in Paul Gerhardt and J. S. Bach, Nietzsche’s dictum about 
German Innerlichkeit still is applicable in Meissinger’s view: It is too 
weak and disordered to have an external effect and to give itself a form. 

Zwingli and Calvin, according to the author, would have acted far 
differently from Luther. The Reformed have demonstrated the political 
determination which the Lutherans have lacked from the beginning. His- 
tory has handed down its verdict against Luther’s teaching of obedience 
to the government. To this teaching the Lutheran Church owes the 
Provincial church system (Landeskirchentum) that has brought the Lu- 
theran Church to the verge of destruction. With this analysis of Meissinger 
before him, this reviewer at least is in doubt even about his right to be 
classified as a historian. PHILIP J. SCHROEDER 


NORSEMEN FOUND A CHURCH: An Old Heritage in a New Land. 
Edited by J. C. K. Preus, T. F. Gullixson, and E. C. Reinertson. 
Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1953. 427 pages. Cloth. 
$4.75. 


Prepared for the Centennial of the Synod for the (Norwegian) Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in America, this book sketches the early begin- 
nings of church work among the Lutheran immigrants from Norway and 
its gradual expansion. There are interesting descriptions of early pioneer 
life, going back to 1825; of the first brief settlement in western New 
York, then to the Fox River Valley in Illinois and to Wisconsin, where 
in 1853, in Luther Valley, near Muskego, Wis., the formal organization 
of the “Norwegian Synod” took place. The fifteen chapters are written 
by different authors, with different special topics in view; hence, his- 
torically, there is frequent overlapping. Some chapters carry an elaborate 
bibliography, some none. Included is a chapter on the early history of 
Norway, special phases of Norwegian work, Christian education, mis- 
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sionary endeavor, women’s work, the heritage of music, publications, and 
charitable work. All in all, the book covers the various phases of the 
subject very well and Church history students owe the authors and con- 
tributors a vote of thanks for filling another gap in the record of the church 
in America. THEO. HOYER 


LUTHERISCHER RUNDBLICK, Informationsblatt fir Lutherische Kirche 
und Theologie. Edited by W. M. Oesch and Hans Kirsten. Frankfurt- 
am-Main (Taunusstrasse 43): Lutheraner-Verlag. $3.00 a year (six 
issues ) . 


Many of our readers, especially those interested in the currents and 
crosscurrents of European church life and theology, will welcome this young 
but vigorous periodical, edited by the theological faculty at Oberursel. 
The journal has set itself the task of offering substantial theological] articles 
designed to throw light on the central theological problems of our day 
from a strictly Scriptural and explicitly confession point of view and to 
discuss the significance of current church events and theological topics. 

The tone of the journal is forthright, unambiguous, and “polemical” 
in the nobler sense of that word. The Roman Catholic Herder-Korrespon- 
denz has referred to the Rundblick as “diese deutliche Stimme im lu- 
therischen Raum” and is of the opinion that “wer . . . das deutsche 
Luthertum von allen Seiten wiirdigen und kennenlernen will, sonderlich 
in seinem dogmatischen Gewicht, wird gut tun, auch das Fragezeichen des 
Lutherischen Rundblicks zu beobachten.” This is not to say that the 
journal is a lone and shrill provincial voice of mere dissent; contributors 
to past volumes hail from three continents, and the list includes not only 
Lutherans more or less directly associated with the Synodical Conference 
but also such names as Professor Hugo Odeberg of Sweden and Professor 
Uuras Saarnivaara of Finland. 

We wish our brethren every success; may the Spirit of God give them 
both courage and charity, both acumen and compassion, for the difficult 
and necessary task which they have undertaken. M. H. FRANZMANN 


YOU SHALL BE MY WITNESSES: A CHALLENGE TO BASHFUL 
CHRISTIANS. By John H. Kromminga. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1954. 84 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


This book uses the preparation, calling, faith, conduct, and preaching of 
St. Paul as an illustration of God's will and way for the Christian witness 
today. The author says that God must reveal Himself to us by the Word 
so that His Spirit actually makes us Christians, an experience of which 
we can testify. Then God reveals Himself im us; He makes such drastic 
changes that others can see Him in us. However, we are not merely to 
enjoy this marvelous experience just for ourselves. God wants to reveal 
Himself through us to others; we speak the Word about Christ to interpret 
the change which has taken place in us and to show others how they, too, 
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can share in this new life. Though Calvinistic in his theological orientation, 
the author here often quotes Luther and cites Luther’s experiences. He sets 
forth the Gospel of God's grace as the content of the Christian's testimony. 
This is an edifying book. We need similar messages to challenge bashful 
Christians. ARTHUR M. VINCENT 


SOCIAL RELATIONS IN THE URBAN PARISH. By Joseph H. Fichter. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, c. 1954. vii and 264 pages. 
Cloth. $5.50. 


The author is chairman of the department of sociology at Loyola 
University in New Orleans. His book is a tremendously able and objective 
study of the Roman Catholic parish in the city. In some respects the book 
is unique to the Roman Catholic situation. Most Roman Catholic parishes 
are much larger than Protestant ones. Interesting is the principle that 
socially the parish priest relates to groups rather than to individuals. 
The priest is the business manager of the parish, in a large operation 
a considerable handicap for his pastoral prestige. Many of the particular 
problems to which this book addresses itself, however, have their parallels 
in the Lutheran city parish. What Father Fichter regards as the “major 
issues in the sociology of the parish” (pp. 195 f.) are clearly of this order: 
impact of urban change, the church as a power structure, social integration 
as a consequence of free religious choice, social implications of the sacra- 
ments and the liturgy, motivation of religious behavior, need for struc- 
tural reform of the urban parish. Unusually pertinent are the observations 
concerning “parochial societies” (pp.154f.) and the study of the parish 
school (pp. 165 f.). The book is much concerned with the methodology 
of social research on the church. How valuable such study can be is 
apparent also to Lutheran eyes in the chapters on “Dormant Catholics 
and Leakage” (pp.68f.) and “The Religious Life-Profile’ (pp. 83 f.). 
Studies on urban mobility and social status likewise challenge interest. 
This is a sober study devoid of propaganda and reminds us how un- 
critical we have been toward our own work in the large city. 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


A HISTORICAL APPROACH TO EVANGELICAL WORSHIP. By Ilion 
T. Jones. New York: Abingdon Press, 1954. 319 pages. Cloth. 
$4.50. 


The author says in his foreword: “The time has come for a thorough 
study to be made to determine what ought to be done about worship and 
why it ought to be done in the light of the basic principles of evangelical 
Christianity and of the direction we want that Christianity to go in the 
next few centuries” (p.7). In the first part of his book the author dis- 
cusses the historical background of evangelical worship, iniecting repeatedly 
his own interpretation and bias. In his second part he then discusses a Prot- 
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estant cultus in the light of the historical background which he has pre- 
sented. He is of the opinion that symbolism which involves the use of 
the senses leads ultimately to primitive and pagan ideas (p. 235). He con- 
siders clerical vestments “subtle and deceptive temptations for ministers,” 
who are “peculiarly susceptible to temptations and show” (p. 239). Prof. 
Jones, who has been Professor of Practical Theology at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary since 1945, voices the sentiments of many Protestants. 
He shares their inhibitions and participates in their apprehensions and 
prejudices. Together with them he is prone to judge worship practices by 
their abuses and hence disagrees with what Luther said in his discussion 
of Infant Baptism in the Large Catechism: “Abusus non tollit, sed con- 
firmat substantiam” (Abuse does not destroy the essence of a thing, but 
strengthens it). 

Much of what Prof. Jones says is true and many of the dangers he points 
to must be avoided. However, if worship is to be truly evangelical, it must 
partake of the virtues of the Gospel and be a constructive and unifying 
force. Much Protestant worship, especially when unliturgical, is divisive 
and sectarianizes a people; it rightly eschews the legalism of Rome, but 
in so doing often substitutes for it a Protestant legalism which diverts 
worshipers from the Cross of Calvary and which is foreign to true evan- 
gelical worship. We regret that Prof. Jones offers relatively little to solve 
the problem to which he refers in his preface. His conclusions and sug- 
gestions engender too much hatred and aversion; they lead to iconoclasm 
and ecclesiastical estrangement and illustrate what happens when man 
burdens consciences with commandments of men which he substitutes for 
what God Himself, in mercy and in grace, has entrusted to his royal priest- 
hood as neutral and nonessential adiaphora. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


CHANNELS OF SPIRITUAL POWER. By Frank C. Laubach. West- 
wood: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1954. 186 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Frank C. Laubach is best known for his crusade to train the illiterate 
masses of Asia to read. The thesis of this volume is that a Christian must 
be a channel of God’s power to others, and it is his responsibility to keep 
the channel open. His intake of spiritual life is blocked when he blocks 
the output. Prayer and listening to God speak in all of His dealings with 
us are essential; Christ is the great illustration of One used by God to 
be a channel to others. The book is loaded with illustrations of personal 
testimony by the author and others. The basic Christian evangel is not 
apparent. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


RELIGIOUS FACTORS IN MENTAL ILLNESS. By Wayne E. Oates. 
New York: Association Press, 1955. xv and 239 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


The author has three ideas in mind in his presentation. One is to explain 
the religion of the mentally ill person as much as possible from the lat- 
ter’s point of view. The second is to provide better communication be- 
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tween pastor and psychiatrist through such a discussion of religious factors 
in mental illness. The third purpose is to bring about a better under- 
standing of the psychological aspects of religion. Pastors will find such 
topics as differences between healthy and unhealthy religion, the positive 
work of religion in therapy, and some suggestions relating to the mutual 
co-operation and understanding between psychiatrists and ministers espe- 
cially helpful. This volume makes a start in removing the more common 
misunderstandings that make effective work and referral between the two 
professions impossible. K. H. BREIMEIER 


EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS AND WHAT YOU CAN DO ABOUT 
THEM. By William B. Terhune, M.D. New York: William Morrow 
& Company, Inc., 1955. 190 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


A design for happier living that unhappily is too easy, too simple. 
While one might get temporary relief from one’s confusion by reading 
this book, it does not go deep enough for real help. 

K. H. BREIMEIER 


CHRIST FOR A WORLD LIKE THIS. By T. F. Gullixson. Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Publishing House, 1955. 114 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


These ten devotional messages are filled with a powerful testimony to 
the redeeming work of Jesus Christ and a surge of strong personal feeling. 
The typography is open and reads easily; the content causes the reader 
to put the book down frequently and look within himself. The preacher 
will be happy for new accents and turns of phrase in the statement of old 
truths — and for some essays into analysis of human sin and need which 
he may not have tried before. “The Pathway of the Prodigal” sets forth 
a modern counterpart in first-person speech of the Prodigal himself. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review’ section.) 

Holy Week and Easter. By Dom Jean Gaillard. Collegeville, Minn.: 
Liturgical Press, 1954. 163 pages. Cloth. $2.25. 

This Is the Church, ed. Anders Nygren. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1952. 354 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

A Compass for Prayer. By Allegra McBirney. Columbus: Wartburg 
Press, 1955. 72 pages. Cloth. $1.00. 

Within the Chancel. By Thomas A. Stafford. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1955. 92 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

The Broadening Church: A Study of Theological Issues in the Presbyte- 
rian Church since 1869. By Lefferts A. Loetscher. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1954. v + 195 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 
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Guide to the Good Life. By William A. Spurrier. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1955. viii + 248 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Three Kerchiefs and Other Stories for Boys and Girls to Live By. 
By Mrs. Oscar Tressel. Columbus: Wartburg Press, 1955. xii + 191 pages. 
Cloth. $2.00. 

The Christian and Race: A Resource for Christian Thinking on Issues 
of Our Times, ed. R. J. Hoyer. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1955. 35 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 

The People Called Shakers: A Search for the Perfect Society. By Edward 
Deming Andrews. New York: Oxford University Press, 1953. xvi + 
309 pages. Cloth. $6.00. 

Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy. By George F. Thomas. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1955. xvi + 539 pages. Cloth. $5.75. 

Cardinal O’Connell of Boston: A Biography of William Henry O’Connell 
1859—1944. By Dorothy G. Wayman. New York: Farar, Straus and 
Young, 1955. xii + 307 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 

Positive Thinking Is Not Enough. By Eve Barbour. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1955. ix + 124 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 

Pastor at River Bend. By Clark Duncan. Columbus: Wartburg Press, 
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